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4 err Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding; in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


T the last meeting of the Boston Unitarian Club it was 
suggested that Dr. Hale should go into cities where 
he is well known and Unitarianism is not, and 
preach as the representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. We have already mentioned a 

preaching mission similar to the one now proposed carried 
on in England by the ministry of Rev. Stopford Brooke, who 
easily takes his place among the most eminent literary men 
and preachers of Great Britain. It is often said that the 
ministry is the only profession where long experience and 
accumulated stores of wisdom count for nothing. There is 
an element in every community which does not care for wis- 
dom. ‘This element is larger than it ought to be, but it does 
not represent the public opinion which moves the world. We 
hear much about the degeneracy of the clergy; and yet there 
never has been a quarter of a century in the history of the 
world when such conspicuous honor has been paid to minis- 
ters of religion, who, by their services, their character, their 
learning and their wisdom have deserved the love and rever- 
ence of their fellows. The public will listen to Dr. Hale 
when it would not listen to a younger man. A layman said 
of him at the club, “He has earned the right to do just as he 
pleases and say just what he likes for the rest of his life.” 
As an instance of his abundant vigor, we note the fact that he 
has just delivered. in Boston a course of six Lowell Lectures 
on the early history of New England. They have been given 
evenings and repeated in the day-time, making practically 
twelve lectures since his attendance at the Washington Con- 


ference, 
2s 


Many interesting things have been crowded out by our 
report of the National Conference. One of them was the 
letter which Prof. Herron wrote to the trustees of lowa 
College, resigning his professorship. Prof. Herron says: 
“Tt is true that the doctrines of property which I hold are 
subversive of the existing industrial and political order. I 
do believe that our system of private ownership of natural 
resources is a crime against God and man and nature; that 
natural resources are not property, and cannot be so held 
without destroying the liberty of man and the basis of the 
religion of Christ. This common and equal right of all 
men to the earth and its resources, as their common inheri- 
tance from God, I expect to always and everywhere teach.” 
The professorship which he holds had been endowed by 
Mrs. Rand on condition that he should occupy the chair. 
At Prof. Herron’s request Mrs. Rand has consented to 
allow the endowment to remain with the college. His resig- 
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nation expresses the utmost tenderness of spirit and regard 
for the interests of the college. But he admits that the 
college constituency does not wish for his teaching, that it 
is an injury to the college, and that he has no right to make 
the existing social order support him in his attack upon it. 
He says, “ Aside from controversy, I question whether an 
existing college or university is any place for the sort of 
work I am trying to do.” Whether Prof. Herron be right 
or wrong in his controversy with society as now organized, 
it is certain that the higher interests of society are always 
served by such courage, sincerity, and devotion to the pur- 
suit of truth and the welfare of mankind as have marked the 
whole course of Prof. Herron, and which shine with peculiar 
lustre in this last act of self-abnegation. 


od 


ELSEWHERE may be found the notice of a meeting to con- 
sider the organization of the Unitarian churches in and about 
Boston for active work. As we understand it, this is to be a 
union of churches auxiliary to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Some of the most influential laymen and ministers 
think that, in addition to the general missionary work of the 
country, the churches which are within sight of the Boston 
State House should, without interfering with their relations to 
the three local conferences among which they are divided, 
make some common plans, so that with the shifting of popu- 
lation there may be common measures taken for the strength- 
ening of churches that are weakened or for the formation of 
new churches in growing suburbs, to receive and provide for 
the overflow from the city. Many Unitarian families now 
find themselves practically unchurched for reasons which 
they cannot control. It is for the advantage of our cause 
throughout the whole country that everything shall be done 
to maintain and increase the strength of our churches in the 
city where they have had such influence in the past and are 
still so influential. The contributions to the missionary work 
of the Unitarian Association depend largely upon the pros- 
perity of churches in New York and Boston. 


od 


Ar the Paris Exposition in 1900 the proposed Parliament 
of Religions will give place to a Congress of the History of 
Religions. The meaning of this, as interpreted by Theodore 
Stanton in the 4v7wm for October, is that the sympathy of 
religions will give place to a scientific study of religion. We 
have received a prospectus of the congress, which shows 
that it is to be undertaken under the initiative of the pro- 
fessors of the section of religious sciences of the Sorbonne. 
We are invited to take part in this congress, with the posi- 
tive assurance that the project is exclusively of an historic 
nature. The reason for the change from the sympathetic 
parliament to the scientific congress is that the Catholic 
Church in France had condemned the Chicago Parliament, 
and Cardinal Gibbons with other American Catholics had 
declined to attend. From the extreme left, the free thinkers, 
positivists, and others, came the objection that religion was 
synonymous with superstition. Between the Catholics and 
the agnostics there were more that fell out than fell in with 
the plan of the parliament. The Scientific Congress of 
Religion which takes its place will be free from all sectarian 
limitations, and may do its work without compromising any 
religion, church, or sect. When the various religions have 
advanced far enough toward a common centre to recognize 
the ground of unity, ecclesiastical match-makers will not be 
needed. 

Cad 


THE programme of the exercises commemorative of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Second Church in Boston will be found in our “ Church 
News.” Many of our readers will not see this programme 
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until the occasion has passed. But some features of the 
celebration deserve attention not as news so much as 
history. Outside of New England we have no churches 
which date from the beginning of the country. On Sunday 
morning, November 19, there will be an historical sermon by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, and addresses by Rev. E. A. 
Horton and Gen. Blackmar. At the Puritan service on 
Sunday evening, when the old hymns will be sung, Dr. 
George A. Gordon (Orthodox Congregationalist) will speak 
for the Old South, the Third Church, founded in 1669. 
Other speakers will be Messrs. Prescott, Eells, Shippen, and 
De Normandie, the ministers of the first Congregational 
churches (now Unitarian) of Salem, Boston, Dorchester, and 
Roxbury, founded respectively in 1629, 1630, and 1631. 
These churches have long since passed their two hundred 


and fiftieth anniversary, and are looking forward to the end 


of the third century of their existence. ‘The various exer- 
cises, representing different forms of religious work, which 


will be grouped about this Puritan service, will illustrate in, 


the most striking way the long road of progress travelled by 
the religious societies of New England since the days of the 
founders. On the evening of the 20th addresses will be 
made on the influence of the Second Church of Boston, by 
Gov. Wolcott, President Eliot, Dr. Hale, and Dr. Peabody. 


ed 


Some bishops and presbyters of the Episcopal Church do 
not accept the statement that the Episcopal Church is given 
over to the “ spirit of the age.” The Church Defence affirms 
that the majority of the bench of bishops is still perfectly 
sound in the faith, and that it is only some of the “ noisy and 
unruly members” who are making a new departure. The 
bishop of Western New York, commenting on Mr. Schermer- 
horn’s definition of the Trinity, says: ‘“‘ This horrible utter- 
ance of a priest of the Church of God is not a mere hyper- 
bolic fragment wrested from a text which modifies the gross- 
ness of the sentiment. It is a typical passage from the 
writings of the man, and demonstrates the intensity of the 
disloyalty in some quarters in this day of what is vainly 
called a riper scholarship. I indulge in no sharp words of 
denunciation. I am not the satirist on this state of things. 
It is too awful and terrifying, and should call out flowing 
tears.” Mr. Schermerhorn is assistant colleague with Dr. 
R. Heber Newton. — 


Fair Fighting. 


The few tragical glimpses of the war in South Africa are 
like lightning flashes in a dark night, lighting up the scene 
for a moment, and then leaving us in doubt and darkness. 
Among the fragments of news come rumors of treachery, fir- 
ing on a flag of truce; and other foul play. But the more 
frequent intimations are that thus far the relations of the 
combatants have been marked by courtesy, by scrupulous re- 
gard for the rights aud safety of non-combatants, women and 
children, An effort seems to have been made to do the stiff- 
est fighting and to inflict upon each other the greatest possi- 
ble damage without malice, each bloody struggle followed by 
an interchange of salutations and chivalrous attention to the 
amenities of warfare, to the relief of the wounded, to the 
burial of the dead and the exchange of prisoners. Informa- 
tion is also given out which may relieve the minds of anxious 
mothers and wives. 

The makers of war are‘not the fighters. Wrath and malice 
may provoke war; but more and moore it is held to be good 
form for those who fight the battles of their country to fight 
without wrath, without malice, and under rules which express 


courtesy and kindness in all relations between the combat- | 


ants excepting the very act of war itself. The ideal soldier 
or sailor.in time of war is one-who.is, as far as possible, un- 
like the angry ruffian who fights for the love of fighting and 


— — 
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kills for the sake of shedding blood. The popular idol must 
be a modest, quiet, tender-hearted gentleman, who in his or- 
dinary deportment is as much unlike a fighting man as 
possible. A smile and a stick is all he needs to rule a 
province. 

Little by little this ideal of strenuous controversy and con- 
flict without wrath or malice is finding its place in politics 
and religion. We are far from the realization of that ideal 
condition of society when men will stand for their political 
ideas and their religious ideals with tenacity and courage,.yet 
with abundant charity and absolute courtesy toward their 
opponents. There are signs enough of the amelioration of 
manners to indicate a time not far distant when all honest 
men will be able without rancor and without mutual vitupera- 
tion to discuss the most serious questions in State and 
Church, from the most extreme points of view. From the 
shot-gun in politics to a resolute but smiling difference of 
opinion and action there is a long road to travel. But it 
marks the difference between the Middle Ages and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. By some the steps have 
already been taken; and in these days, when thought is 
quick and action prompt, lessons are quickly learned, and 
a few examples may work a speedy revolution. 

All honest men and all intelligent workers have one com- 
mon object,— the discovery and the application of the truth. 
They all believe that it is truth, and not error, which will give 
modern society freedom and happiness. However great 
their confidence that their views of truth are adequate and 
final, they must admit that other kinds, to other men, may 
seem also adequate and final, and that it is for the interest 
of all concerned to discover which views are the most valu- 
able, or whether the truth they all are seeking may be re- 
* vealed in some other and higher form. The political leader 
who can keep his temper while he expresses his opinion with 
the uttermost freedom, who can show what he thinks to be 
the disastrous consequences of the policy of the opponents 
without personal denunciation, is the one who wins if his 
cause is just. Often we have to wait for time to disclose the 
true course of thought and action. The time might be greatly 
shortened if the angry passions of contending parties did not 
raise a cloud of dust, and fill the minds of all concerned with 
the vapors of passion. 


The Itresponsibility of Parishes. 


Word comes from one of the larger cities of the West that 
a certain parish, being afraid that its minister would be 
drawn away by another religious society, has settled upon 
him, by a legal document, a liberal salary for a series of 
years and a comfortable pension for the remainder of his 
life. Few parishes are in such a condition or are so sure of 
their future as to be able to make promises like these; but 
‘each could show, at least, a sense of responsibility on its part 
concerning the future of its minister and a belief that he 
should not bear alone the consequences of whatever unfortu- 
nate changes may come upon his charge. It would be inter- 
esting to know what the minister would do in case the parish 
found itself in a few years unable to keep its pledge without 
serious sacrifice. In an Eastern city a church so weakened 
refused to fulfil its promises, and had to be brought to terms 
by force of law. This was a case in which the minister’s 
indiscretion had brought on the misfortune; but there are 
many instances in which the decline of the parish has been 
due to no one’s fault, but simply to changes in the neighbor- 
hood or the death or removal of parishioners. 
What the duty of the church in such cases is may often be 
a debatable question. The only point to be made now is 
that the parish should be brought to feel that the sacrifices 
consequent upon decreasing income should not be laid upon 
the minister alone. In a certain parish a new church had 
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been built; and the cost had exceeded the estimate so largely 
that a debt was created, the interest of which brought the 
expenses of the parish above its income. This difficulty, 
however, was promptly met by deducting most of the amount 
of the interest from the minister’s salary. Not a few minis- 
ters are to-day paying the interest of the debt on their church 
buildings in this way. So far as this is necessary, they 
would no doubt suffer the loss cheerfully; but in many cases 
they might well ask why it should be borne by one man 
rather than distributed among a hundred, most, if not all, of 
whom are better able to bear their share than the minister to 
bear the whole. 

This, however, is but a single illustration of a fault which, 
it is to be feared, is much more general than it ought to be,— 
the lack of a sense of responsibility in the individual parish- 
ioner for what his parish does or is. The secret of it all lies 
in the simple fact that in all dealings between church and 
minister the latter is one man, and must bear the whole re- 
sponsibility for his part of any agreement with the former, 
while the church is made up of many men, no one of whom 
can be called upon to bear the whole burden of whatever 
consequences may come of the compact, and any one of 
whom may quietly slip out of the church and leave that bur- 
den upon the shoulders of the preacher and of those who re- 
main with him. 

Let us take, by way of illustration, the beginning and the 
end of a pastorate. In the older days the choice of a min- 
ister was preceded by a day of fasting and prayer by the 
church, that the counsel of God might be secured. That 
custom has ceased, but the sense of responsibility which it 
embodied ought never to cease. The call of a minister 
should be a serious thing to the parish as to him. The ut- 
most care should be taken and the fullest frankness should 
exist between the two sides to the compact. The conse- 
quences, perhaps for life, to the minister, of a mistake or of 
any carelessness or misrepresentation, should be borne fully 
in mind by every parishioner ; and he should make up his 
mind to stand by the results of his action. The minister, it 
should be remembered, is helpless, when once he has ac- 
cepted a call. The parishioner, if not conscientious and 
aware of his responsibility, may easily go to some other 
church, withdraw, or simply remain at home, leaving the 
minister, whom he assisted to invite, to his fate. 

Or take the close of a pastorate under very different cir- 
cumstances. It has been so successful that the minister is 
invited to take charge of a larger parish. The harsh things 
which are said of him, if he accepts, are well known. One 
minister answered them by the simple offer to stay, if his 
parishioners would promise to stay with him. This, of course, 
they could not agree to do. While demanding that he should 
remain and take whatever fortune should come to the parish, 
they reserved for themselves the right to do whatever their 
interests should dictate,— to remove to other towns, to give 
up their pews in case of decreased income, or even to get 
tired of him in his later years and whisper about that they 
needed a younger man. As a rule, also, the parish, while 
asking their minister to make a heavy pecuniary sacrifice by 
remaining with them, do not offer to share that sacrifice with 
him, though the portion of each member would be very small 
in comparison with the large sum which they ask him to sur- 
render alone. 

This is largely thoughtlessness, and is caused by the slow 
and gradual nature of the change which has come over the 
relations of minister and people. Once the minister was 
settled for life, and his salary, though small, was enough to 
keep him out of actual poverty till his death, when the parish 
was pretty sure to be generous to his widow. In the Angli- 
can Church the rector is still supported by the State, and 
holds his place with great certainty. The Roman Catholic 
Church provides for its clergy both while they work and 
when they can no longer do so. The Protestant minister 
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of to-day, however, has not only a precarious hold upon any 
parish, but is very sure to be looked at askance by all 
parishes at an age when the doctor, the lawyer, the admiral, 
the statesman, or the merchant, is at his best. These are 
surely among the reasons why it is growing so difficult to 
induce young men capable of other careers to enter the min- 
istry. They may be willing to make sacrifices where they 
are needed and are effectual; but they are not willing to 
expose themselves to the caprices, interests, and accidents 
of bodies of people who do not share the risks as they do 
the gains of the situation, and who, while they demand, as 
they should, a high ideal for the minister’s relation to his 
parish, do not set by its side, as also they should, a high 
ideal of their relation to him. The recklessness with which 
ministers are often called to pulpits, and the caprice with 
which they are frozen out of them, the ill-treatment which is 
given them when they exercise that guidance of their own 
lives which their parishioners seldom hesitate to exercise 
when their interests demand it, and the utter carelessness of 
the churches as to what becomes of their ministers when 
night begins to settle down upon them, present a serious 
problem for serious men to consider. The least that can 
be said, and the first that should be said, is that there is 
need of a deeper sense of individual as well as corporate 
responsibility in every parish. 


The Decay of Dogma. 


A well-known orthodox clergyman was recently heard to 
declare from the pulpit that the old foundations of creed and 
dogma were fast disappearing, and a new statement of the 
fundamentals of religion was imperatively needed. This bold 
declaration of truth was perhaps taken back or modified in 


that same pulpit on the following Sunday; but the fact re- . 


mains that it was uttered calmly and with conviction, without 
causing upheaval or explosion in the orthodox congregation 
who listened. : 

Bold men who speak in this fashion are often frightened 
by their own temerity, and make haste to set themselves right 
at the sacrifice of private conviction and public honesty. 
They are to be pitied no more than blamed. Their position 
is slippery and insecure. They know the truth, but must 
compromise with error; for they cannot see their wives and 
children starve under the ban of presbytery or council, and 
the average clergyman is the most helpless of beings out of 
the pulpit. The spread of light, the growth of conviction, 
the speaking of truth, involve sacrifices, pains, and penalties 
that often bring great suffering upon the innocent, and betray 
men into pitiful moral weakness. But this need not be dwelt 
on here. The great fact to rejoice in and be glad of is the 
fact that old dogmas are decaying at so rapid a rate that 
nearly all classes of believers are getting into the fresh air, 
under the open sky, within hail of the real Jesus and a reason- 
able and loving God. The fall of the old edifice has raised 
a great dust. It hangs in the air, dirtying and obscuring the 
view, and will so blur and obscure for a long time to come. 
But the strong winds of God in time will disperse it, and we 
shall see the new heaven and the new earth. 

The time is coming when a good bonfire can be made of 
repulsive dogmas, that the souls of men may stand free, and 
the hands and hearts of men may clasp in closer fellowship; 
for, when we think of it, it is dogma that has made such poor 
lovers and such good haters of the varying Christian sects. 
All the great liberating forces of the world— science, schol- 
arship, philanthropy, common sense, humanity— are focussed 
on one point,—to destroy the benumbing and stultifying 
power of dogma that has so long held apart hearts that 
should beat as one, in cold seclusion and removedness. It 
is a painful fact that up-to-date Christians have found their 
differences greater than their points of agreement, and so 
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often view each other, if not with dislike, at least with cold 
indifference. Each has had its little! Christ, its little God, 
varying slightly from other little Christs and little Gods set 
up in neighboring parishes. Now, by the signs of the times, 
these little deities are to fall, and are falling, that the supreme 
Christ, the infinite God, may be revealed. The old, worm- 
eaten walls, that have limited vision and narrowed minds 
and dried up hearts, are falling. When they are down, there 
will be a great coming together of good people of whatever 
name, to join in the building up of that fair temple of faith, 
love, hope, and freedom for which our hearts yearn. 

This is the only way church union can be accomplished. 
The new church of God is growing under all outward forms 
to push off the old dead accretions, as the new buds push off 
last year’s dead leaves. No artificial method can accomplish 
it, no resolving of councils or voting of ecclesiastical con- 
ventions. The enlarged, liberated spirit of man is alone 
equal to the task. When the time is ripe, the universal 


church will come in, though its sections may be known by _ 


differing names. Cold exclusiveness that refrains from speak- 
ing ill, but cannot praise the Christian brother of another 
fold, will yield to the new tides of love that acknowledge kin- 
ship in the Father and the Son. The pinfolds of Chris- 
tianity, where each sect retires and locks the gate, look 
painfully restricted, frigid, and unfruitful to a Buddhist or 
Brahminical eye. God’s field is grass bound, and dogmas 
are often the Canada thistles and hardhack of that field. It 
needs deep subsoil ploughing and an enriching that shall 
vitalize every particle of its content. 

When the separating dogmas fall, we shall get a chance to 
look over our neighbor’s wall, spiked with old iron and pro- 
tected by the broken bottles of a moribund faith. We shall 
see good plants growing there in spite of restrictions, but 
which can only become strong and vigorous when taken 
out of the pots of “ ism” and “ ology,’’ and planted in God’s 
larger ground. 

With the decay of dogma comes the vision of larger fel- 
lowship. The heart is warmed, the spirit is elated, faith is 
exultant. The thought that mankind will have room to love 
more and to work together for the good of the whole will 
seem the realization of the possibilities of Christianity for 
which the ages have languished. 

Toleration has only half done its work in the world. It 
has touched externals, and left the soul unwarmed. Our 
neighbor may refrain from using a shot-gun when he meets 
us; but he may brand us with an unpopular religious name 
which will destroy our usefulness in the community, and 
raise a mist of prejudice to shut out the sun. Growth will 
lie in a real solidarity, in which the whole body of religious 
people may join, regardless of private beliefs. ‘The immense 
power that lies latent in the Church as a whole is to be set 
free by loving co-operation, practical work for the saving of 
the world. This is that great, far-off, divine event toward 
which Unitarianism looks in vision, when it shall merge itself 
in the larger religious movement of the coming time. It is 
sad unto death that for nineteen hundred years so much of 
the power of the Church has run to waste through the inimi- 
cality and divisions of those who have claimed to be of 
Christ’s body. Not rigid conformity, but freedom, broader, 
deeper toleration than any yet dreamed of, is to come with 
the decay of dogma,—the new spirit working like a lump of 
leaven in all places throughout the earth. 

Religious growth and expansion stands as the supreme 
fact at the close of the old century, the beginning of the new. 
Material progress, wondrous as it is, looks small before the 
marvels a new spiritual impetus is to give to the progress of 
man. The ram’s horn that brought down the walls of Jericho 
have sounded about the fortress of dogma. Its ruins cleared 
away, the white and shining walls of God’s minister will rise 
toward the blue heaven, whose nave and aisles will be broad 
enough to embrace all true, loving, and worshipping souls, 
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Tue record of the week has been a discouraging one to 
the friends of peace. The sounds of conflict and the rumors 
of coming war have proceeded from three continents. In 
Africa the struggle for supremacy between Boer and Briton 
has been continued with undiminished vigor. Modern 
heavy artillery, with its maximum powers of destruction, has 
been the chief weapon. In South America a city has been 
reduced to a mass of ruins by a bombarding force. From 
Asia come indications of an impending conflict between 
Russia and Japan. Cable messages emanating from Shang- 
hai and other points in the Far East have reminded the 
world of the sharp and bitter rivalry that is characterizing 
the contact between the outposts of the Muscovite empire 
and the advance-guard of sturdy little Japan. The cor- 
respondents have asserted, it remains to be seen with how 
much authority, that the Japanese statesmen have succeeded 
in the stupendous task of galvanizing the Chinese empire 
into assertive life, and that the combined forces of the most 
advanced portion of the Mongolian race, under the able 
leadership of Japan, is preparing to fling itself at the 
Slavonic aggressor. It cannot be doubted that Japan is 
straining every resource to place herself in readiness for a 
prolonged and decisive struggle, 


& 


THE complete results of the elections which took place 
in some of the States of the Union last week have not yet 
been officially announced. The uncertainty continues in 
Kentucky. W. S. Taylor, the Republican candidate for 
governor in that State, claims to have been elected by a 
small but undoubted majority. Mr. Goebel, his Democratic 
opponent, maintains with persistence that the majority of 
the votes of the State were cast for the Democratic ticket. 
The probability is that the contention will be carried before 
the Kentucky courts, which will be called upon to decide 
whether the State is Republican or Democratic in the light 
of the actual results of the election. Judge Nash, the Re- 
publican candidate for governor of Ohio, is elected by a 
plurality of 49,250. ‘The result in this State is regarded by 
Republican leaders as a vindication of the President’s pol- 
icy in the Philippines as well as a personal triumph for 
Senator Hanna, whose claims of leadership in the Republi- 
can party a portion, at least, of that party is unwilling to 
admit. The Fusionists achieved a victory in Nebraska, 
where Mr. Bryan, the presumptive Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, conducted a vigorous personal campaign 
before the election. In the metropolitan district of New 
York State Tammany demonstrated an augmented strength. 
Mr. Croker had made special efforts to defeat Assemblyman 
Mazet, the father of the investigation into the doings of the 
Democratic politicians of Greater New York. This feat 
was accomplished by a narrow margin of votes. In general, 
the political complexion of the legislature of New York re- 
mains as it was before the election. 


a 


THE government of the United States has announced to 
the European powers that it is interested in the commercial 
policies which the latter are to pursue in those seaports of 
China which have passed under Occidental control. Last 
week Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, issued a com- 
munication to the representatives of the powers that have 
secured a foothold in China, asking them to furnish assur- 
ances that American trade in the Far East will not be 
molested by a discontinuation of the policy of the ‘open 
door.” Russia and Germany have declared, in an informal 
manner, in response to Secretary Hay’s circular, that they 
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have always adhered to the “ open door” policy in China, and 
that they have no intention of reversing their position on the 
matter. It is understood, however, that the administration 
is determined to secure a more formal expression of adher- 
ence to the doctrine of freedom of trade in the markets of 
the East,— a subject which will probably be made the text of 
a special presidential message to Congress at the opening 
of the forthcoming session. It is worthy of note that the 
efforts of the United States to secure free markets in China 
are being seconded warmly by the British foreign office. 
This co-operation has been so evident as to occasion a 
renewal of the rumors of the much discussed Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance, in the columns of the Continental press. 


se 


THE movement against the admission of Congressman 
Roberts of Utah to a seat in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives is showing no signs of diminishing strength. At 
a crowded mass meeting which was held in Boston last 
Thursday, and was attended by many of the representative 
citizens of Massachusetts, resolutions were passed declaring 
that the seating of Mr. Roberts would be equivalent to a 
declaration by the Congress of the United States in favor 
of the institution of polygamy, and declaring “that the time 
is now opportune for such amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States as will make it possible to stamp out 
polygamy within its boundaries.” A vigorous crusade 
against the seating of Mr. Roberts has been begun among 
the wives of Congressmen. Mrs. Joy, the wife of one of 
the representatives from Missouri, has forwarded to the 
wives of the members of Congress for signatures a petition 
urging their husbands to expel B. H. Roberts of Utah from 
Congress. The petition declares that “the spirit of our 
civilization and of our laws, as well as the dignity of Ameri- 
can womanhood and the purity of the American home, de- 
mand that neither he [Congressman Roberts] nor any such 
as he shall ever take part in the council of the law-makers 
of our beloved country.” The courts have also taken an 
active part in the movement against Mr. Roberts. County 
Attorney Putnam of Salt Lake County, the county in which 
the third wife of Mr. Roberts lives, has issued a warrant for 
the arrest of Mr. Roberts on the charge of unlawfully living 
with Mrs. Maggie Shipp-Roberts. 


as 


By the terms of the agreement for the partition of the 
Samoan group of islands, which was made public by the 
British foreign office last week, the United States is con- 
firmed in its perpetual possession of Tutuila and its sub- 
sidiary islands. In response to the strong insistence of Ger- 
many, Great Britain withdraws all claim to influence or posses- 
sion in the remaining portion of the group, which becomes 
German territory. In return for this concession, Germany 
surrenders to Great Britain the island of Choiseul and San 
Isabel in the Solomon archipelago, as well as Tonga in the 
Savage Islands. In addition, the frontier lines between the 
British and German possessions in West Africa are recti- 
fied. It is surmised that the prospect of the treaty for 
the partition of Samoa has had something to do with the 
warm pro-British feeling which has characterized the utter- 
ances of the German official press since the complications 
in South Africa began to assume serious proportions. Asa 
matter of fact, Germany and Great Britain now stand virt- 
ually in the relation of allied powers. It can be assumed 
with perfect safety that Germany will not lend her counte- 
nance to any anti-British coalition on the Continent. The 
possibility of such a coalition was a danger which the 
British diplomats foresaw at a very early stage of the com- 
plications in South Africa, and which they took timely and 
successful measures to avert. 
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THE turning-point in the fortunes of war in South Africa 
has been reached. The British forces are beginning to 
assume the aggressive. The army of 60,000 men which has 
been hastened to Cape Town, at the extreme urgency of 
steam, is being disembarked almost daily in Cape Town and 
Durban; and a part of it is already on the march to the 
immediate scene of military operations. For over a fort- 
night past Gen. Sir George Stewart White, with an army of 
about 8,000 men, has been withstanding a series of assaults 
upon Ladysmith, by the combined forces of the South 
African Republic and the Orange Free State, which must 
have worked terrible havoc upon the diminishing garrison, 
Last Thursday a terrific fire from the Boer batteries was in 
progress on the hills overlooking Ladysmith. It has been 
the policy of Gen. White to send cavalry detachments out 
of Ladysmith for the purpose of dislodging the Boers from 
positions where their heavy artillery had been planted, and 
compelling them to establish new positions,—a process 
which involves an enormous loss of time and of energy. 
On the whole, Gen. White has retrieved, in a large measure, 
the desperate situation in which the British forces in Lady- 
smith found themselves during the first days of the siege. 
It is said to be the intention of Gen. Sir Francis Redvers 
Buller to proceed immediately to the relief of Gen. White, 
and to strike a decisive blow at the Transvaal Free State 


forces at Ladysmith. 
wt 


Tue Marquis of Salisbury, at the lord mayor’s banquet 
last Friday, dismissed with ill-concealed scorn the threats of 
intervention which the journalists of the Continent have 
been making against Great Britain. The English premier 
declared that the war in South Africa concerned Great 
Britain alone, and that any attempt at intervention by 
foreign powers would be regarded as entirely inadmissible. 
The Marquis of Salisbury outlined in a sufficiently distinct 
fashion the plans of the British government with respect to 
South Africa, when he declared that the government in- 
tended to establish in that part of the world a government 
of security and of justice to all, under laws that would fur- 
ther the interests of trade instead of placing barriers in the 
way of the commercial development of the country. The 
impression that the premier’s speech conveyed was that the 
British government regarded the war in South Africa as a 
purely domestic disorder; that the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State are, in effect, British provinces 
in a state of revolt, which it is the plain duty of the govern- 
ment to recall to their allegiance by the force of arms. An- 
other prominent member of the British party now in power 
supplemented Lord Salisbury’s remarks on this head a few 
days later, by declaring that it was the intention of the gov- 
ernment to grant a generous measure of self-government in 
South Africa after the smoke of battle has cleared away. 


& 


Ir now appears that one of the chief purposes of the 
visit which the czar made to the court of Berlin at the end 
of last week was to negotiate, if possible, a government 
loan. German financiers, upon being sounded upon the 
subject by the imperial minister of finance, declared them- 
selves as strongly opposed to a compliance with the czar’s 
suggestion. It is no secret that European financiers are 
entirely distrustful of the financial standing of the Russian 
government. The new trans-Siberian railway is regarded 
as an investment doubtful as yet, or at least as an enterprise 
that will consume enormous sums for years to come. In 
addition, the imperial revenues have suffered rather severely 
for a number of years past from the poor harvests in several 
of the most fertile provinces. The naval plans of the 
Russian government for the year will call for extraordinary 
expenditures. It is this last circumstance that was probably 
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the immediate cause for the efforts of the czar to contract 
another foreign loan. It is understood that the French 
government was first sounded on the subject, and declined 
to place itself once more in the position of a guarantor of a 
Russian loan. It is expected on the Continent that a finan- 
cial crisis of grave proportions will occur at an early date in 


the Russian empire. 
a 


THE complete triumph of the rebellion in Venezuela, 
under the leadership of Gen. Castro, was accomplished last 
Sunday, after a bombardment of Porto Cabello, the last 
stronghold of Gen. Parades, the adherent of Sefor Andrade, 
the fugitive president of Venezuela. The representatives of 
the foreign powers at Caracas, with the hearty co-operation 
of the American minister, Mr. Loomis, made every effort to 
avert the terrible affliction of a bombardment of the city 
of Porto Cabello. A deputation of foreign consular and 
diplomatic officials presented themselves before Gen. Pa- 
rades, and urged upon him the wisdom of yielding to a supe- 
rior force without subjecting the city to the fire of Castro’s 
forces. The mission failed of its purpose, however ; and the 
bombardment of Porto Cabello began last Saturday morning, 
and continued nearly all day. The city was completely 
destroyed by the combined land and naval operations. It 
is estimated that upward of 650 persons were killed or 
wounded during the engagement. Gen. Castro is now in 
complete control of the Venezuelan republic. President 
Andrade, who is a fugitive in New York, declares that he is 
still president of Venezuela, and has no intention of resign- 
ing the presidential office. 


Brevities. 


Mark Twain gave an imaginary check for an imaginary 
cure, and the practitioner was not satisfied. Twain thinks 
this was inconsistent. 


Many things are cited as the cause of insanity which are 
not true causes. Insanity is a disease which reveals the 
weak spot in the mind of a patient. 


The National Conference at Washington made Mrs, 
Isabel C. Barrows one of the assistant secretaries. Our 
report of the proceedings has come from her skilful hand. 


Look out for the new form of rascality. Two young men 
got the contract to print a church manual, collected pay- 
ment for the advertisements, and, disappearing, left to the 
church the manual and the printer’s bill. 


We are glad to note among our religious exchanges a 
decided amelioration of the temper in which liberal forms 
It. begins to look as if we might, 
some day, compare notes without calling each other names. 


No one probably believes that within any calculable time 
barriers between us and the world of spirits will be removed, 
so that there will be no distinction between this world and 
that. But, if that could happen now, should we not instantly 
lose all interest in the uphill work of this world? 


We note many echoes both in the religious and secular 
press of Dr. Hale’s talk about manners. Gratitude is a 
virtue of the highest order. Mean men often dislike those 
who confer blessings because they are conscious of inferi- 
ority. Only a large-minded person can receive a favor and 
heartily bless the giver. 


By calling themselves “free churches” the non-conform- 


ists and dissenters of England score a point in favor of 


disestablishment. There are many who believe that the 
emancipation of the so-called Church of England from 


—— 
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government control would be followed by an immense 
increase of spiritual power. 


We often say that this is a little world. A few hundred 
thousand people who are in the habit of travelling meet 
each other everywhere. But the study of geography forced 
upon the public by recent events shows that there are vast 
tracts of country where commonwealths and empires are 
growing of which the ordinary newspaper reader has little 
knowledge. 


The Congregationalist asks if inborn meanness can be 
eradicated. Of course, it can, if the person in whom it is 
born becomes conscious of it. That consciousness is itself 
a mark of the superiority of the soul to the vice which 
infests it. A noble mansion may be the home of rats and 
other vermin, which will be exterminated only when their 
presence is recognized. 


Mrs. Franklin P. Gale, a lady actively connected with the 
Georgia Education League, recently said, “The force of 
association declares that the negro must ascend or we must 
descend, which is proven by the fact that we have already 
descended to crime against crime.” The last clause is the 
aptest description of lynching we have seen. The danger 
of race conflicts the world over will grow less and less when 
the energies of enlightened people are devoted to helping 
up the depressed classes instead of being exerted to keep 


-- them down. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Religious Union of Harvard University. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Religious Union of Harvard is a society which seeks 
to bring together all men in the University who belong, or 
wish to belong, to the liberal churches. This year the 
Union desires to organize more strongly than ever before, 
but the University is so large that it is difficult to get hold 
of many young men who ought to be members of the Union. 
If the ministers would be good enough to send lists of those 
young men belonging to their churches who are studying 
here to the address given below, their kindness would be 
much appreciated by the Union and would be of assistance 
in its work. Henry WILDER FOOTE. 

29 Diviniry HALL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


. National Conference. 


The Temperance Society. 


The meeting under the auspices of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society was held on Tuesday afternoon in the First 
Congregational Church. Rev. Charles F. Dole, president of 
the society, presided, and in opening the meeting spoke as 
follows : — 


Why should we have a meeting of the Temperance Society 
in this crowded week? I think it would be rather unfort- 
unate if we Unitarians were to gather for a conference of 
three or four days once in two years, and should not say any- 
thing about this tremendous subject that has brought us here 
to-day. People would naturally ask, Don’t you care, or 
haven’t you any convictions about it? It would be rather a 
pity if no answer were made to that question. All over the 
country multitudes of earnest people are asking, whenever 
they hear of the Unitarian faith, To what does it lead? It 
has certain deep religious principles; but how do those prin- 
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ciples work out in conduct? How do they work with respect 
to just such questions as this of temperance? We here 
believe that our Unitarian religious convictions work out in 
a very definite way. They work in an earnest desire and 
attempt to do something to abate the enormous evils of the 
drink traffic. Whatever method we may take toward that 
abatement, however we may differ as to means, we are pre- 
pared to show that our convictions require us to do all that 
we can to abate the evils of intemperance. 

Our society has been organized that we may be able to say 
to those who ask what we think of the drink question, Here 
are pamphlets and tracts embodying the views and convic- 
tions of Unitarians regarding this problem. And, that we 
may farther compare our views, we come together here. 


The Temperance Movement Abroad. 
ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS BY DR. CHARLES H. SHEPARD. 


The results of alcoholism are so deadly and so universal 
as to make the fact patent to every one that inebriety is one 
of the great curses of the world. A fruitful source of the 
trouble is excessive alimentation, and what are generally 
called stimulants are sought to quiet the irritation that fol- 
lows as a natural consequence; but the great mass of intem- 
perance arises from the unfortunates who are thrown out of 
employment, those who are going down hill financially, and 
have no secure future in the mad rush of competition. An 
eminent English authority, after over thirty years of investi- 
gation of individual cases, found that 86 per cent. of drunk- 
enness was directly traceable to financial depression caused 
by the present methods of competition. It seems as though 
mankind were bound to have some nepenthe for their suffer- 
ings, and in narcotics they find an expensive surcease for 
the time being. 

Nothing will so speedily subdue nervous excitement as the 
ever convenient and alluring alcohol. It is sought to give 
insensibility to nerve agony, and secures for a time rest and 
repose; but the wear and tear of this oft-repeated nerve strain 
are frequently shown in paralysis and insanity. Perhaps the 
most serious effect of alcohol is its direct tendency to inter- 
fere with nutrition, and, by promoting growth of cellular tissue, 
to compromise the integrity of the brain tissue, The irre- 
sistible impulse of our modern civilization, from infancy to 
old age, is push; and the mental and physical powers alike 
suffer in the long run. Instead thereof the people should be 
taught to give more. time to rest and recuperation, and less 
to stimulation. 

Pathology tells us that the brain and nervous system of 
persons who have used spirits is changed, shrunken, and dis- 
organized. Also other organs, such as the liver, kidneys, and 
heart, are so seriously damaged in structure as to very im- 
perfectly perform their work. In many cases these injuries 
are so marked that there can be no doubt of the drinking 
history of the person, although no other facts are known, 

It is a fact of unusual interest that alcohol affects the brain 
cells and nerve tissue first of all, and more especially than 
any other part of the body. In a number of instances, where 
persons intoxicated have been killed and the brain examined 
soon after, there was revealed an intense congestion of the 
membranes and. serum infiltration. 

Recently a number of observers have been engaged in the 
study of the effects of alcohol on the senses and general 
brain activities. The results have given a clearer under- 
standing of the whole problem. It is found that in each in- 
stance the power of the senses diminishes. The range of 
vision quickly decreases, and the ability to distinguish colors 
is obscured. A noted astronomer gave up all use of wine, 
simply because it blurred his senses, and after using wine or 
spirits his work contained errors. Painters and photog- 
raphers find from experience that all forms of spirits, even in 
moderation, disturb their color sense. 
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The hearing is likewise lessened. Sounds of a certain 
pitch cannot be distinguished, and below a certain key they 
are confused. 

The sense of touch is equally obscured. The sensations 
of surfaces are often diminished at least one-third from 
normal. ‘The loss of power to distinguish heat and cold is 
pronounced in the experience of men exposed in a cold 
climate, where spirits taken give a sense of warmth at first, 
followed after a time by extreme coldness, 

The same is noted in the abnormalities of spirit drinkers 
in matters of taste and smell. At no time in these examina- 
tions did the senses become more acute, but always dimin- 
ished from the first use of spirits. Thus in all the five 
senses a marked paralysis or slowing up and diminished 
acuteness followed the use of small doses of alcohol. 

Farther experiments of the power of the muscles were 
made, showing that no feat can be performed on the sup- 
posed strength of spirits. Muscular power and endurance 
are always seriously diminished by the use of alcohol, while 
the delusion is always present of greater ability than ever. 
In cases of poisoning from spirits the lessened temperature 
of the body is often a marked symptom. 

These experiments and measurements have been extended 
to the operations and functions of the brain, and are going 
on in several laboratories in this country and Europe. 

Another series of experiments show that alcohol also 
impairs rapidity of thought and promptness of mental 
reaction, or responses to impressions, and also show, without 
exception, that the action of alcohol is that of a depressant- 
anzesthetic, or paralysant. 

The normal man who, after taking two ounces of spirits, 
shows diminished sensorial activities and lowered. brain 
power, with appreciable lessened force, is at the beginning 
of the line, at the other end of which are stupor and profound 
intoxication. 

Says Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn.: “The 
effect of spirits in all cases is that of depression and nar- 
cotism. The supposed stimulation is irritation, not increased 
strength and vigor. The relief from pain, discomfort, and 
fatigue which follows its use is narcotism. The sensory 
centres are lowered in activity and partly paralyzed, and do 
not register the danger-pain and fatigue-symptoms.”’ 

The brain, when healthy, is so soft as not to retain its 
shape but for the membranes and skull, and for its dissec- 
tion and study the student places it in alcohol for a time to 
harden. But with the drunkard’s brain this process has 
largely taken place in life, and his brain can be detected in 
the dissecting-room. Itis pickled in alcohol, so to speak. 
Such a brain cannot perform its functions properly, as we 
are all too well aware. 

Owing to the greater delicacy of the organization of 
women, they are affected more seriously by alcohol than 
men. In Normandy, France, the women drink more than 
the men; and the mortality among the children is excessive 
in consequence. The drink habit may be transmitted ; 
and the child of the steady drinker, whether boy or girl, who 
has never tasted alcohol, may be a dipsomaniac, for heredity 
is a vital factor with every individual. It is a fortunate 
thing for the world that women, asa class, are temperate, 
else would the race degenerate. 

Nature’s great law of the survival of the fittest is forever 
operative ; and, other things being equal, the best man wins, 
The man with a tobacco heart or cigarette brain and alco- 
hol-weakened intellect and will is not on an equal footing 
with the man who has none of those infirmities. Good 
physiology means good health, good morals, good mind, and 
leads to success. Bad physiology means disease, sin, suffer- 
ering, leading to failure. 

While public opinion in Europe is much behind America 
along the line of the temperance movement, a large number 
of earnest workers, as well as a number of eminent scientists, 
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have given extensive and exhaustive research to certain 
phases of the question; and at the same time most commend- 
able measures have been taken to enlighten the public by 
gatherings and discussions. It was the speaker’s privilege 


to attend, as one of the delegates of the American Medical 


Temperance Association, the Seventh International Con- 
gress on the Abuse of Alcohol, which was held in Paris 
during last Easter week. 

This congress was the largest and most successful of the 
European gatherings held on this subject, and indicates that 
the people are waking up to a more serious study of alcohol- 
ism. The total registration was between. eleven and twelve 
hundred, representing twenty-one countries and colonies. 

The first general session was presided over by the minister 
of public instruction from Belgium. The president of the 
congress, Dr. Legrain of Paris, was ably assisted by many 
of the prominent men of France and other countries. The 
title of the congress was significant. It was against “the 
Abuse of Alcohol,” and yet it was remarkable that such, a 
large number of prominent Europeans should gather in the 
interest of this cause. A notable incident was when the 
official representative of the government of Roumania, in a 
ringing speech, moved that the name be changed to 
“ against’ the Use of Alcoholics.” This was promptly 
carried, when put to vote. 

The opinion is very prevalent in our country that the 
drinking of wine and beer in France and on the Continent 
is commendable, and that intoxication is rare. This is 
shown to be a great mistake from the fact that France is 
the most drunken country in the world. Already some of 
her wisest men have sounded the note of alarm, and the at- 
tention of the government has been called to the subject. 

During the sessions of this congress a remarkable article 
was published in the /igaro, the concluding sentence of 
which was as follows: ‘It would be well for every French- 
man to rise every morning with the thought that he belongs 
to the race that consumes the most alcohol.” The follow- 
ing startling lines were prominently displayed :— 

“Alcohol is death to the race. Alcohol will kill the 


European as it killed the Indians of the Western Continent. 


Alcohol means disease, means tuberculosis, means decay, 
sterility, impotence. Alcohol is another word for wicked- 
ness, cruelty, vice, and insanity. Alcohol means misery, 
downfall of nations; and the best way to prove patriotism, 
and to be useful to one’s country, is to fight against alcohol- 
ism.” rf 

France heads the list with a yearly consumption of 14.19 
litres for each person; while Canada is placed at the bottom 
of the list, with 2.50 litres to each person. Statistics show 
that in France and Belgium the consumption of alcohol in- 
creases, while in other countries it diminishes. 

Germany, as well as other grape-growing countries, is 
becoming seriously affected by the excessive use of spirits. 
This was demonstrated by the large gathering of govern- 
ment officials and representatives of many sections for the 
amelioration of the condition of the people, as well as a 
large number of medical men and clergymen, to protest 
against the use of alcohol as a beverage. One hundred and 
fifty papers and addresses were offered during the four days’ 
session; and a free discussion of the many phases of the 
alcohol question was permitted, particular attention being 
given to the danger of alcohol as a beverage, as well as to 
the danger of moderate drinking. Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen vied with each other in calling attention to’ this 
danger, and emphasized it with much vehemence. <A few 
eminent physicians followed with reasons and statistical 
facts sustaining the clergymen, and some lawyers and jurists 
were not behind in giving their evidence. These were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by the audience, composed as 
it was of reformers and representatives of different orders of 
temperance societies, 
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Among the delegates to the congress were a large 
number of women, who carried off the palm for earnest- 
ness and eloquence. Mme. Selmar, the delegate from 
Denmark, electrified the audience by the most eloquent 
and finished address of the congress, on the work of 
women and the church in temperance reform. 

No special policy or line of work was adopted by the 
congress, but among the points insisted upon by the papers 
was that of teaching the truth to children, the improvement 
of homes, and the increase of personal vigor, health, and 
longevity, the diminution of sickness, crime, and pauperism, 
and the self-evident proposition that total abstinence is not 
dangerous, nor the withdrawal of spirits in any. way hurtful. 
It was, indeed, a revelation to Continental Europe to see a 
thousand men and women of all grades of society gravely 
discussing a question which was supposed to be confined to 
a few radical reformers, 


Temperance Work in Illinois. 


BY REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 


I have been very kindly invited to come here from my far- 
away home and give some brief account of my practical 
experience of the drink evil in the section where I have 
lived and labored most of my life. Of course, this must be 
a personal experience and personal testimony that is more or 
less embarrassing to give. And yet I realize that it is largely 
by relating to each other our personal experience in trying to 
help needy humanity that we are quickened to co-operate in 
needed reform. 

How difficult — next to impossible —for one to put him- 
self in another’s place! And yet it is the only way to know 
how to obey the Golden Rule of Christ, that must bring the 
Golden Age of man. It is the way to bring us into vital, 
personal sympathy with the most needy and tempted; and 
without such sympathy no reform ever was or ever will be 
accomplished. 

A young lady of New York, who wrote for the Philadelphia 
Ledger, over forty years ago, pleading for radical measures 
against the drink evil, was accused by some friends of being 
a maniac on the subject. Whereupon she wrote : — 


“Go feel what I have felt, 
Go bear what I have borne, 
Shrink ’neath the blows a loved one dealt, 
And feel the cold world’s scorn; 
A sufferer from year to year, 
The sole relief a scalding tear. 


“Go weep as I have wept 
O’er a loved father’s fall, 
See every promised blessing swept, 
Youth’s sweetness turned to gall; 
Life’s fading flowers strewn all the way 
That brought me up to woman’s day. 


“Go hear and feel and see and know 
All that my soul hath felt and known. 
Then P : 4 A 


“ Tell me I hate the bowl,— 
Hate’s but a feeble word. 
I loathe, abhor, my very soul 
With strong disgust is stirred, 
Whene’er I see or hear or tell 
Of that dark beverage of hell.” 


Those verses were pasted on the first page of one of my 
first scrap-books, forty years ago. You would know why I 
pasted them there if I might tell you my early experience 
with the liquor demon. My friends, if you knew the inside 
of a true story that I might tell, but which I have never 
told publicly ; if you knew the thorny path that I, as a bare- 
foot boy, trod; if you knew the agony of soul which I suf- 
fered, the flood of grief through which I must wade for most 
of my life——I am sure you would not blame me for being 
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radical — fanatical, if you please — against the drink habit 
and liquor traffic in all its forms. 

I do not know how to account for the indifference and 
apathy, if not contempt, that some good people show toward 
the temperance reform, unless it be they have never had 
the serpent’s sting come home to them. 

Was not Gladstone right, when he declared the drink evil 
to be a greater curse to mankind than was pestilence and 
famine combined? I am sure all my life experience con- 
firms that testimony. ‘What fools these mortals be,” who 
kill themselves with liquor! Ah, yes! but they were not 
considered fools by any means at first,—not men of soft 
brains and feeble wills. They were men of strongest will, 
and, in many cases, bright genius, swaying by their power 
great multitudes of their fellows. They were men who seemed 
to know almost everything but their own downward course to 
ruin, They were not bad men, as arule. They were among 
the best citizens but for drink,— noble, chivalrous, generous- 
hearted. Some of the most popular and most capable public 
servants but for drink. What a story the old court-house 
here, where I was born and have lived and labored for a life- 
time, might tell! Nearly every one of the most popular 
officials for fifty years has gone down with drink, ‘The State 
capital might tell the same story. ‘The saddest story of all 
that I know is that of one of the noblest patriotic governors 
of that great State, a man beloved by his fellow-citizens, 
standing at last in shabby dress on the streets of the State 
capital and begging for money to buy him a drink in the 
licensed saloon! Many that I knew as a boy among the first 
families, the most wealthy and respected of my district, were 
swallowed up in this maelstrom, their great fortunes swept 
away. A terribly large proportion of those who sleep in 
graveyards near my home were victims, either directly or 
indirectly, of this ravenous monster. And I think this story 
of the woful harvest of drink may as truly apply to thousands 
of localities in this nation. 

And yet they would have condemned drunkenness. It 
was considered disgraceful to be a drunkard; but, to be a 
free man, you must drink or let it alone as you pleased, only 
you might be sociable and drive away care by getting hila- 
rious on occasion. You can see, then, how young people 
would be lured into the drunkard’s hell. When I saw good 
people and even ministers habitually indulge and only be 
more sociable and hilarious, I was inclined to do likewise; 
but when at last I saw some of those same persons beastly 
and riotously drunk, beating their wives and children, then I 
grew alarmed and my whole soul revolted. It is the exam- 
ple of respectable people and the charm of gilded saloons 
that decoy and catch the young unawares. At seventeen 
years of age my eyes were opened. Satan was unmasked to 
me, hoofs and horns. Then the necessity was laid upon me 
to cry aloud and spare not. I believed in the gospel with all 
my heart as God’s power unto salvation. But, somehow, it 
was largely the victims of drink who were first drawn to join 
the little churches organized in the old court-house. It was 
said of the congregation, “It can’t live long: it has too 
much Bourbon whiskey aboard.” 

Several of the members went down, but with colors flying ; 
for our church motto was, “‘ Every time you fall, rise and try 
again.” I had never taken the pledge up to the time the 
reform began in Shelbyville. Then I said, “Let us all, even 
habitual total abstainers, take the pledge for others’ sake.” 
So did every member of my congregation, old and young. 

Then began what is known as the Blue Ribbon Crusade 
in that region. It started at the old court-house, with a 
dozen persons at the meeting. It spread like prairie fire in 
dry grass. For forty-two nights in succession we held meet- 
ings in the largest audience-room in the city, crowded to 
overflow, until nearly every man and woman in all that re- 
gion wore a blue ribbon badge. But the battle was not won, 
The colors were all right, but the laws of the State were not 
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up to them. Then began the law-protected war against 
snares and stumbling-blocks. I saw that many who had 
joined my church and donned the blue ribbon found the 
open saloons too much of a temptation for them, I discoy- 
ered that, while I was spending days and nights in pulling 
men out of the stream of intemperance, others up stream — 
and some of them very respectable —were setting snares in 
their way, so that they were caught, and thrown again into 
the horrible flood. These words of Cardinal Manning came 
to me like a special message from Heaven : — 

“Tt is mere mockery to ask us to put down drunkenness 
by moral and. religious means, when the legislature facilitates 
the multiplication of incitements to intemperance on every 
side. You might as well call upon me as the captain of a 
sinking ship, and say, ‘ Why don’t you pump the water out?’ 
when you are scuttling the ship in every direction.” 

Then I began my political warfare against the evil. I 
began striking at what I conceived to be the root of the 
deadly upas tree,— the legalized saloon. I took up the work 
through the little parish paper which I had started, and 
which I scattered by tens of thousands from a little hand- 
press at first. We welcomed people of all sects and parties, 
and made personal vital religion the one indispensable 
thing. There can be no reform without this. Finally, the 
old “ Whiskey Jug Charter,” as it was called,— the city con- 
stitution that had protected the sale of liquor by the 
gallon since the Indians left, despite the protest of a majority 
of the citizens,—that whiskey charter was abolished, the 
dram-shops were voted out, and my little paper, Our Best 
Words, which had become a weekly, with the largest circula- 
tion of any paper in the county, was published in the room 
on the public square in which one of the largest saloons had 
been kept. 

It was heavenly for a few years. ‘Then came sad reverses. 
Several of the most generous helpers of the paper and tem- 
perance reform had passed away. I was in a cross-fire, on 
the one side because of aggressive warfare against the liquor 
traffic, and on the other side because of my religious name. 
My living was cut down, and I was obliged to give up Our 
Best Words weekly, and also the monthly for a time. By 
trick of liquor politicians, combined with the apathy of 
respectable citizens who disliked to mix in dirty politics, 
open saloons came again for a while. Then a few friends 
rallied to help resurrect Our Best Words in a small way; 
and the battle began again, and was waged, till last spring a 
remarkable event occurred,— an event that never occurred 
before in Illinois to my knowledge. It was this: when by 
trick of liquor men the mayor-elect (who was a church 
member and against license) was about to be forced to grant 
license, it was suggested as a way out that the question 
should be submitted to an informal vote of “the people.” 
Then an alderman moved that, as women were “ people,” all 
of them who were residents and of lawful age be permitted 
to vote. The motion carried. ‘The women won’t be fools 
enough to vote,” they said; but the women swarmed to the 
polls on election day, to the great surprise and disgust of 
saloon men, and voted out saloons by an overwhelming 
majority. 

That election was the sensation of the day in the news- 
papers; and Shelbyville, by that women’s ballot against 
saloons, became as a white city set upon a hill. 

But the serpent was scotched, but not killed. It had been 
the custom to celebrate the Fourth of July with liquor drink- 
ing at near saloons. About ten years ago I came into the 
possession of some mineral springs in the wild, unfenced 
woods five miles from Shelbyville, and close to my birth- 
place. The drink demon had haunted that vicinity since I 
could remember, and occasionally held high carnival at those 
springs. But the spot had most tender associations for me, 
and I vowed by God’s help that the ground should be made 
too pure to ever again tolerate in any form the demon which 
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had caused so much distress and wrecked so many homes. 
In the first place, our country’s birthday should be celebrated 
there, free from King Alcohol. It was done. At that first 
anti-saloon Fourth of July celebration there were about seven 
thousand people, and Gov. John P. St. John of Kansas gave 
the address. When we tried to hold religious services on 
Sunday there, a sort of Parson Brownlow orthodox preacher 
said to me: “ Brother Douthit, let us have a union basket 
meeting at the springs. I'll go and help you out.” There 
was a great crowd that day; and Satan came, too. He started 
a refreshment stand, with beer and whiskey, on a piece of 
land that I did not own and so could not control, within a 
hundred yards of the big log that was our pulpit that day. 

But we kept pegging away with meetings till the devil was 
driven away. ‘Then we began summer assemblies, a sort of 
camp-meeting Chautauquas. At first there were about a 
dozen tents and a few hundred people, the next year twice 
as many, and the next year still more, and so on till last sum- 
mer there were over one hundred tents and about one thou- 
sand people encamped there for nearly twenty days, with an 
average daily attendance of about two thousand people, rep- 
resenting all parties, sects, classes, and conditions of men; 
and I did not see or smell the sign of intoxicants on any one 
during that whole assembly. 

Now I think I may truly say I used to see more of the 
evils of drink in that county on any public day than I see 
now for a whole year. 

However, you may know, we yet have about twelve thou- 
sand open dram-shops in Illinois, and thousands and thou- 
sands tending both sides of the bar, though it is no longer 
regarded as an honorable business, as was once the case. 

Abraham Lincoln in his early days was for a time a bar- 
keeper. I remember that in his contest with Judge Douglass, 
in 1858, for a senatorship, he was twitted with the fact 
before a popular audience. In his reply he said: “ Judge 
Douglass has accused me of having been a bar-tender. It is 
true. I cannot deny it. But the only difference between 
Judge Douglass and me is this: I tended the bar on the 
inside, he tended it on the outside, I soon quit tending bar: 
Judge Douglass hasn’t quit yet.” 

I am sorry and ashamed to say we have not all followed 
honest Abe’s example, and quit tending bar. But we are 
going to quit some day. It is coming in the rise of tem- 
perance summer schools, or Chautauquas, all over the State. 
It is coming in the spirit of Frances Willard and her books 
and in scientific temperance instruction in our common 
schools. 


The secretary, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, closed by giving 
a few figures relative to the amount of literature distributed 
by the society. That department has tripled in the last 
three years. Mr. Boynton read a letter from Father Conaty, 
rector of the Catholic University of Washington, expressing 
regret at his inability to attend the meeting and his interest 
in the work. 


Abstract of Address by Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr. 


There is urgent need of better information concerning 
this problem, and a deeper insight into its exigencies. One 
night, as I was passing along a street in Seattle, I overtook 
a man who was evidently drunk, He asked me where a cer- 
tain street was. I tried to direct him, and asked where he 
was going. He said that he was going home. I then said 
to him, “ When you fellows are drinking, why don’t you quit 
before you get into such a fix?” His reply was, “Oh, hell! © 
you fellows don’t know anything about it.” That struck 
home, and intensified my conviction that a mere knowledge 
of general facts and statistics is entirely one-sided without 
some insight into the personal and individual phases of the 
problem. : 


: 
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_ In recent years we have been passing through a transition. 
What man interested-in this problem has not found himself 
called upon to modify his opinions and change his convic- 
tions in the light of new information and new experience ? 
I have known prohibitionists who, in the light of experience, 
have ceased to be prohibitionists ; while I have known others 
who were opposed to that method who have become prohibi- 
tionists from the results of experience. The same is true of 
those who have been total abstainers. This is to me con- 
clusive proof that differing views should be treated with fair- 
ness, sobriety, and sympathy. 

We must not only study the best methods and the personal 
phases of the question and acquire convictions of our own, 
but we must have the courage of those convictions, and study 
how to persuade men of our conclusions. There is no view 
of the temperance question, held by reasonable men, which 
cannot be offered to people without offence and without loss 
of respect for you on the part of other reasonable men. I 
have seen the extremest views presented and received with 
respect, because of the fairness, the simplicity, the sympathy, 
and the courage with which they were put forth. 

If our society could every year issue a bulletin summariz- 
ing the best and fairest information on this subject, it would 
be a good thing. 


The National Alliance. 


The National Alliance held its biennial meeting in the 
Unitarian church, Washington, D.C., on the afternoon of 
Oct. 17, 1899. The audience was a large and interested 
one, including one hundred and thirty-two delegates. The 
chief addresses were given by Kate Gannett Wells, on 
“What Unitarian Women of the Nineteenth Century be- 
queath to the Women of the Twentieth Century,” and 
Isabel M. Chapman, on “The Power of Organization.” 
The corresponding secretary also made a stirring and for- 
cible address, giving in detail the work of the Branches since 
the last biennial meeting. There are at present 242 
Branches, with 10,182 members. The following table 
shows the growth of the Alliance : — 


SUMMARY SINCE ORGANIZATION, OCT. 20, 1890. 


Number of Number Money raised Expenses of 
Year. Branches. of Members. by Branches. Executive Board. 
BROEIY  r hat er. 90 3,877 $15,551.02 $664.81 
Ue = eo aa 105 5,232 28,287.65 1,309.71 
BOO eens 132 5,982 32,456.48 1,699.75 
AGE ee ie 138 6,612 34,632.87 1,762.48 
Poomee eT . 164 7,727 40,401.11 1,798.71 
ISGGE Gs bs 185 8,455 45,008.64 2,096.98 
Lora ae 218 95145 46,920.27 2,083.76 
BAGGLSE s+ |» 231 10,159 52,789.77 2,024.53 
LO Cae 242 10,212 53,391.04 2,450.03 
$350,037:85 $15,890.76 


The “Number of Branches” and “Expenses of Executive Board” 
are correct, the “‘ Number of Members” and “Money Raised” some- 
what underestimated. 


A most interesting feature of the meeting was the pres- 
ence of Rev. J. G. Dukes, of Burgaw, N.C., one of the two 
Southern missionaries employed by the Alliance. Mr. 
Dukes made a strong impression, not only upon his audi- 


_ ence, but also on the people with whom he came in con- 


tact in Washington. His simple but enthusiastic statement 
of the work he is trying to do, the long journeys he takes, 
the people he reaches, and the great hope he feels in the 
success of his efforts, made his story a most telling one; 
and those who heard it will not soon forget it. 

On October 19 the officers of the Alliance held an infor- 
mal reception, in the parlors of the Arlington Hotel, from 
four till seven o’clock. This reception has become a regular 
part of the National Conference, and in a place like Wash- 
ington, where the delegates are widely scattered except at 
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the meetings, affords the only opportunity for coming to 
gether socially or for the meeting of friends. 

The following are the newly elected officers : — 

Mrs. B, Ward Dix, President, 608 Carlton Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y; Miss -Flora L. Close, treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, recording 
secretary, 4 Ashland. Street, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. 
Robert H. Davis, corresponding secretary, 5 East Forty- 
first Street, New York. 

Vice-presidents: New England, Kate Gannett Wells, 45 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Middle States, 
Mary Louise Catlin, 48 First Place, Brooklyn, N.Y.; South- 
ern States, Antoinette Danforth Smith, 509 W. Ormsby 
Avenue, Louisville, Ky.; Central States, Fanny Field, 
Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio; Middle West, Mary W. 
McKittrick, 2913 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; Rocky 
Mountains, Rebecca P. Utter, 1600 Lincoln Avenue, 
Denver, Col.; Pacific Coast, Lucy M. Stebbins, 1609 
Larkin Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Directors : Maine, Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, Saco, Me.; 
New Hampshire, Mary A. Downing, 74 So. Main Street, 
Concord, N.H.; Massachusetts, Elizabeth P. Channing, 
Milton, Mass. ; Sarah E. Hooper, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Sarah C. F. Wellington, 871 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Abby A. Peterson, 305 Chestnut 
Avenue, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Lillian M. Cressey, North- 
ampton, Mass. ; Phcebe M. Waldo, 98 Washington Square, 
Salem, Mass.; Caroline I. Chaney, Leominster, Mass. ; 
Abbie L. Stone, 185 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass.; 
Ella P, Judkins, 128 Third Street, Lowell, Mass. ; Elizabeth 
B. Lombard, Plymouth, Mass.; Sarah B. Williams, 43 Ingell 
Street, Taunton, Mass.; Rhode Island, Mary E. Cleveland, 
48 Benefit Street, Providence, R.I,; New York, Minnie H. 
Bishoprick, 431 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mary 
Seward Merrill, 504 Onondaga Street, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Canada, S. Margaret Loud, 84 Crescent Street, Montreal ; 
New Jersey, Elizabeth N. Bell, Rutherford, N.J.; Pennsyl- 
vania, Elizabeth J. May, 2033 Sanson Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ohio, Kate Lindsay, 418 Dunham Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Illinois, Ellen F. Marshall, 1882 W. 22d Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Missouri, Belle M. Page, 928 Holmes Street, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Michigan, Ida A. Marks, 57 Sibley 
Street, Detroit, Mich.; Wisconsin, Mary G. Upham, 146 
Martin Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; California, Elizabeth B. 
Easton, 903 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal.; Carolyn 
Wattles, 2235 Dana Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


Biennial Report of the Directors. 


BY EMILY A. FIFIELD. 


Impossible as it seems, the time has once more arrived 
when with satisfaction and pleasure the Executive Board 
makes its biennial report to the National Alliance. During 
the stirring events of the last two years its work has been 
uninterrupted and progressive, with no startling changes 
and, it is believed, with no backward steps. 

The growth of the Alliance has increased the Executive 
Board to 39 members, Wisconsin and Canada having be- 
come entitled to representation. It has been necessary to 
create a new section, called the Central States section, under 
the care of an additional vice-president, making seven in all. 

By the death of Mrs, Anne B, Richardson in January, 
1899, Massachusetts lost one of its ablest directors, the first 
member of the Executive Board to die in office. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson was one of the earliest promoters of the Alliance, and 
only a long period of waning health reconciled her friends to 
a loss which has not yet been made good in the organization. 

The meetings of the board have been held regularly on 
the second Friday in each month at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The attendance averages fourteen or fifteen. Five 
of the vice-presidents and nineteen of the directors have 
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been able to attend some one meeting, and some members 
of the standing committees are always present. 

The matters for consideration have been many and im- 
portant, and the need of careful discussion and decision has 
become so great that the monthly meeting has frequently 
been an all-day meeting with two sessions. 

It has been said that a national organization would find 
great difficulty in inviting members so far distant from each 
other as the limits of our country, and still greater difficulty 
in having responsible officers scattered far and wide; but 
having united the women of a church, and then the women 
of a Conference and State, there should be little difficulty in 
bringing into fellowship the Unitarian women of the whole 
country. Surely, no society ever had a more loyal and har- 
monious board of officers than ours. 

The ideal placed before us in the early days has not yet 
been reached, and there is not yet a branch in each indi- 
vidual church; but the Alliance is making its spirit and pur- 
pose felt among liberal thinkers everywhere, and proving its 
power to strengthen the Church and to bring all workers 
together for the common good. 

To inspire and guide this spirit and purpose is the busi- 
ness of the Executive Board. It has no, authority and no 
power of control over the Branches, and can only advise and 
suggest, aiming to bring about unity of thought and action. 
Each Branch develops according to its own ideas, has its 
own by-laws and its own internal regulations. 

It is held to the national organization by the slender 
thread of an annual fee, and by the stronger cord of sym- 
pathy and fellowship which leads each to work for interests 
common to all. 

The Alliance preserves by its admirable methods the priv- 
ileges of local self-government, and the general supervision 
and guidance which alone can insure a consistent policy on 
matters of importance. : 

To carry out these methods, it is necessary that full infor- 
mation of all affairs considered’ by the Executive Board 
should be given to the Branches, and equally necessary that 
each Branch should keep in close communication with its 
director and, through her, with the whole board. 

The request for a monthly report or statement from each 
Branch has seemed vital to the success of this system, as 
directors should keep closely informed of the circumstances, 
the purposes, the needs, the wishes, of the Branches, and be 
able to give information, to unify plans, to guide missionary 
work, and to direct all efforts into the best channels. 

As a great help in this direction, during the last year the 
Alliance has issued each month a printed bulletin for the 
use of the Branches. This bulletin appears in the publica- 
tion called Word and Work, which is printed under the 
joint care of the American Unitarian Association, the 
National Alliance, and the Young People’s Religious Union, 
the secretary of each organization being responsible for the 
material supplied. Word and Work should be not only a 
great convenience, but tend to make the work of each 
organization much better known, and has been productive of 
most harmonious relations. It should be a link between 
the societies, bringing all workers in the denomination into 
connection with one another for the common good. For 
the Alliance it is the direct medium of communication be- 
tween the executive and the Branches, and through it every 
Branch may know just what is being. done by every other 
one all over the land. This monthly publication contains 
such full details, and is so widely distributed that a change 
in the Manual has been experimentally made, converting it 
from a volume of reports into a convenient directory of 
available information. 

The Alliance has now established headquarters in the 
Unitarian Building, Boston, Room No, 6 having been as- 
signed to its use by the Association. A clerk in attendance 
every morning is prepared to answer questions, give infor- 
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mation, distribute the literature of the Alliance, and look 
after the “Paper Exchange,” another undertaking of this 
year. Many able and valuable essays are read before the 
Branches ‘from time to time by individual members, and 
the Alliance has arranged to keep at headquarters type- 
written copies of such of these as the writers are willing to 
lend or exchange with others. This has early proved useful, 
especially to small and newly formed Branches and when 
speakers have disappointed a meeting. As this becomes 
more fully known, its value will be increasingly appreciated. 

Through its Study Class Committee the Alliance has this 
year issued its fifth Study Class Leaflet. This contains 
four programmes for Alliance classes, and has been most 
carefully prepared. The subjects vary sufficiently to suit 
all minds, and a list of suggested readings gives much addi- 
tional scope to the use of the leaflet. The five leaflets now 
available are most valuable aids to the study desirable in 
every Alliance Branch. 

The Post-office Mission and the Cheerful Letter Exchange 
continue to be active agencies of the Alliance. Each com- 
mittee reports to the board, and is under its general guidance 
and direction. There is no limit to the work that may be 
done in either of these ways, and each Branch should 
undertake one or both. The beautiful little Cheerful Letter 
should be well known to every Alliance member. 

In its missionary work the Alliance has continued the 
policy outlined in the last report. A special committee re- 
ceives all appeals from churches and societies, and, after 
careful investigation, with discriminating judgment makes 
recommendations to the board. The board again considers 
the recommendations, and presents such as are approved to 
the Branches. Eighteen such appeals have been sent out 
during the last two years. You will hear from the corre- 
sponding secretary that many other appeals have been 
made and the generosity of the Branches has been shared by 
a multitude of other objects; for in money-giving, as in other 
matters, the ‘independence of the Branches” is strictly 
maintained. It is, however, still the wish of the board that, 
in the distribution of Alliance money, denominational needs 


should have precedence over any educational or philan- — 


thropic undertaking whatever. 

The special missionary efforts of the Alliance continue 
to be directed to the support of Mr. Gibson in Florida and 
Mr. Dukes in North Carolina. The work done by them is 
still pioneer circuit preaching, each visiting certain places 
regularly, meeting groups of people in halls, school-houses, 
and even in groves. The assurance has seemed positive 
and reliable that much good is being done; and the board, 
believing in such broadcast sowing of the seed, and know- 
ing the great need in small and remote places, would gladly 
urge the Branches to do more along these lines. 

The little society at Green Harbor, Mass., with its chapel 
and parsonage, has fallen entirely into the hands of the 
Alliance. Aside from what the people themselves can give, 
the support of a minister there must be supplied by the 
Alliance Branches. The Alliance considers this missionary 
post a sacred trust, and will not without effort see it 
abandoned. 

The expenses of our student at Meadville Theological 
School have been paid as formerly. The present recipient 
is an Icelander; and he will, when graduated, work among 
his people at Winnipeg. . 

Besides attending the monthly meetings, the vice-presi- 
dents and directors visit the Branches assigned to them 
from time to time; and wherever it is practicable the 
directors hold meetings, at which the Branch officers or 
delegates from the Branches can bring forward the questions 


that seem most pressing and most vital, and can consult - 


together as to the best way of answering them. 
Under the care of the vice-presidents the Associate 
Alliance Branches also hold periodical meetings, of great 
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value in bringing together members in the different sections, 
and giving opportunity for listening to addresses and for 
social intercourse not otherwise to be gained. 

Each year, as usual, a public meeting has been held in 
Boston during the time-honored Anniversary Week, this, 
too, affording opportunity for many who do not visit Boston 
at any other time to learn of the Alliance and take\this in 
connection with other denominational meetings. 

In the last report the corresponding secretary gave an 
account of various missionary tours she had made and 
Branches visited by direction of the Executive Board. So 
effective and valuable were these trips considered, and so 
frequent were the requests from unvisited places, that in 
the winter of 1897-98 she was again sent out to continue 
the good work, Her own report gives the details and 
the results. 

The president, too, has made a seven weeks’ journey, 
attending the sessions of the Southern Conference, the 
Michigan State Conference, and visiting many places on the 
way. Nearer home many Branch meetings have been glad- 
dened by her presence, the strenuous cheerfulness and cour- 
age of our first officer always adding very much to the honor 
and pleasure of receiving the president. 

These dry details will show that the special duty of the 
Executive Board is to strengthen and conserve the whole 
body by maintaining close relations with the individual 
Branches composing it, by extending far and wide a knowl- 
edge of Alliance principles and methods, and by forming 
new Branches as fast as possible, by helping everywhere 
those who are trying to make known and keep alive our 
faith, and through every means in its power carrying that 
faith to individuals and letting it do its own work. 

The Executive Board is forced to recognize that there 
are many problems before it which cannot be easily solved. 
It was a long step in advance when the Alliance convinced 
so many women in the churches that it was wise and help- 

‘ful to add the religious work to that done by the old sewing 
circle, and that the church would be stronger and better if 
the spiritual as well as the material needs were cared for. 
So far from working an injury, the growing fellowship of a 
national organization has broadened the social life of every 
‘Ladies’ Aid that has joined it; and in the charitable work 
the inevitable result has been a clearer understanding of 
needs, a simplification of methods, and a closer sympathy 
in action. 

How shall we take a longer step and bring a@// women of 
the denomination into this closer fellowship, into this 
knowledge which will ‘quicken the religious life of our 
churches,” help them to adapt their methods to modern 
conditions and better meet the needs of the communities in 
which they stand? 

How shall our visions be translated into realities ? 

A ‘report must necessarily be a backward look, but our 
face should be set forward toward an ever nobler, grander 
future. With a deep sense of responsibility and with the 

_ consciousness that we must leave unsolved some of the 
problems which seem most vital, we still foresee a wider 
field for usefulness. With renewed patience and a. deeper 
faith, we start on another two years’ work. 

The future growth of the Alliance depends upon faithful- 
ness to its ideal. All-that has been.achieved means oppor- 
tunity for finer, better work, for more patient effort and 
more'skilful adaptation of means to ends. Every member 
must be ready for more work, for new undertakings and 
larger responsibilities. More than this, each must believe, 
in her own heart, in the spirit of service and self-sacrifice 

. which alone can make the Alliance work effectual. 

It is true that many of the details are tiresome, that some- 
times it requires an effort to attend the meetings, that it is 
hard-to write reports and read papers; but no one has ever 
questioned the good already done or that it was well worth 
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while to do it. The sacrifice of time and money required of 
each member is small; but each “lending hand” must have 
something more than time and money in it. It must have a 
firm grasp on the principles of our liberal faith and belief in 
the Alliance as an instrumentality for their dissemination. 
body of women in each church, filled with the right spirit, 
could give Unitarianism the power it is said to be losing. 
Because religion has to do with life, the Alliance can take 
hold of all the great problems of the day,—the social prob- 
lems, the educational problems,— and the moral problems, 
as well as the religious problems,— and, considering them in 
the light of the faith it professes, may so fill its members 
with high purpose and sympathetic earnestness as to prove 
untrue the statement that “stagnation has come in the Uni- 
tarian body.” 

With such prospects in view, it is safe to congratulate the 
Alliance on its past history, on its splendid equipment, and 
on its glorious opportunity. 


Religion and Education. 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


I stand here in the place of my distinguished friend Mr. 
Hooper. It seems to mea singular coincidence, For I 
began life by teaching school with Mr. Hooper. I had in 
him an example of what a devoted, accomplished teacher 
can do for the public good. Again I begin life as a school- 
master. In that character I speak to you to-day. But I 
have not left the ministry. I am in Tarrytown as your ser- 
vant. Only as I have the support of you, and of all my 
Unitarian friends, has this school, founded by Unitarian 
liberality, any rightful claim to public favor. There are 
many good schools. There are not a few in which the relig- 
ious influence is strong, Unless we can make this school 
equal to the best, and its religious influence characteristically 
our own, we have no reason for entering upon the difficult 
and costly enterprise. 5 

But education and religion can never be put asunder with- 
out loss and peril to each. 

Where did you get your religion? Did it come to you as 
to Moses of old, out of some “ burning bush” in a solitary 
place? Did you waken, like Job, from visions of the night, 
and feel the Spirit of the Lord pass by? I trust such ex- 
periences are not beyond your belief or sympathy. Never- 
theless, most of us must confess that the best part of religion 
came to us through education. As for myself, I am sure of 
it, I first received religion from the instruction of my 
mother. In later boyhood I attended the Roxbury Latin 
School, where George Putnam and Edward Everett Hale 
used often to speak words of power, that sunk deep in youth- 
ful hearts. At the same time an orthodox Sunday-school so 
vigorously disordered my ideas that at the age of seventeen 
I supposed I had no religion at all. But Harvard College, 
snatching me as a brand from the burning, made me believe 
that Veritas and Christo et Ecclesie are harmonious words. 
I am sure then, for myself, that I owe my religion to a 
process of education. 

There is not a person in this church but has been led 
to religion by the same path. You may think you have cast 
aside the creed of your youth. But you have not, and can- 
not. You may have destroyed the form, the opinion, but 
even in its embers is something that doth live. The color of 
your heresy (if such it be), the scope and direction of your 
larger vision (if such it be), are determined by your educa- 
tion, especially by the instruction given, in the receptive 
morning of your youth, when first the sower went forth to 
sow. 

But where and by whom shall religious education be given 
to each rising generation ? 
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What is the single meaning of the many movements and 
varied interests that have come before this Conference? 
Why does Mr. Douthit give his apostolic soul to a “‘ People’s 
University’? What is Mr. Washington’s service to his yet 
unliberated people? What are these guilds of youth, these 
alliances of women, these strong voices from laymen, con- 
cerning national righteousness and social responsibility? It 
all means one thing: that the minister and meeting-house 
are not adequate to the propagation of our faith nor to the 
spiritual hunger of our time. The work of the minister in 


the meeting-house is precious, is vital, is necessary. But do 


not adopt the sacerdotal superstition that the Church, alone 
and unassisted, is sufficient to maintain religion in the world. 
The Church is the overflow: it is the revealing of many 
hearts. The Church is the overflow of a faith and life 
which are in the home, the school, the market-place, and 
wherever the spirit of Christ is. Such is the conviction, I 
believe, which inspired the program of this Conference, em- 
bracing in its love and prayer so many regions and provinces 
of the kingdom of God. 

Among these regions and provinces what place has the 
education of youth? Perhaps I can tell you some of the 
stages by which I have arrived at the conviction that the edu- 
cation of youth is the seed-vessel of the Church,— the vital 
and vitalizing instrument by which the Church is continued 
from one generation to another. 

Many years ago I travelled in Europe with a pupil, who 
was a Unitarian. His minister was one of our most revered 
and sainted teachers. His family were sufficiently loyal to 
their Church to have chosen a divinity student as the boy’s 
tutor. He was intelligent and observing. We stood one day 
before a picture of the crucifixion. ‘Is that Jesus on the 
cross?” he said. ‘“ Yes,’ I replied. ‘ And who,” he asked, 
“are the men on the other two crosses?’’ ‘That boy had 
never had systematic religious instruction. He would have 
been impossible in England or Germany. We visited together 
some of the great English schools. We saw the school-boys 
attached to Westminster Abbey, to Durham Cathedral. We 
heard them singing at Magdalen, at Christ Church, at 
Charterhouse. I began to understand the strength of the 
Church of England. It is this churchly education which 
pours upon every English gentleman some unction of the 
Anglican Establishment. It is not preaching which main- 
tains the English Church: it is the education of English 
gentlemen under stained glass. It is because of this system 
that any educated Englishman can, without embarrassment, 
put on a surplice over check trousers and read the service 
with dignified devoutness. It is because of this indoctrina- 
tion of youth that England’s Prayer-book follows her flag 
and her cannon around the globe. 

From this beginning, I acquired a habit of observing the 
methods by which great religious establishments meet the 
problem of education. I saw the growth in this country of 
Roman Catholic schools and colleges. I noted how in Italy, 
France, Austria, Mexico, the first contest of the liberals is 
to remove the “black robe ” from the schools. 

Not long ago I happened to wander through a mosque. 
There is no preaching in a mosque. People go there for 
blessed silence, for prayer, or for the cool shadows of the 
marble wall. Yet all over the world Islam is a Gibraltar 
against the missionary. As I wandered through this mosque, 
there were groups of boys sitting in circles on the floor. In 
each circle was a turbaned master, in his two hands a Koran 
and arod. Some of the boys showed me texts, which they 
had written in fair Arabic script, in which “a hair perhaps 
divides the false and true.” I said in my soul, “ This is the 
Gibraltar which defends Islam against the unbelieving dog.” 
I thought how heretic Iwan, when young, did eagerly fre- 
quent doctor and saint, and heard great argument. 

During the same journey I saw Hungary, where our 
Unitarian brethren have kept the faith four hundred years, 
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against the persecution of princes and of priests. It is 
chiefly a population of sturdy farmers. They have no glory 
of this world, no great literature, no touch with the centres 
of culture. But from this high-minded, intelligent yeomanry 
come strong, wise men, who contribute no small share to the 
higher life of the Hungarian kingdom. It is because they 
have schools. In the ancient town of Torda, where Francis 
David first uttered the Unitarian faith, there is to-day, near 
the halls that witnessed his declaration, a school for boys. 
Its teachers are all ministers. Its students are from far-away 
Unitarian villages. I saw many such schools in Hungary, 
and I ceased to wonder that Francis David’s doctrine has 
endured for so many generations. 

But I have said enough to suggest to you how slowly and 
from how many sources the conviction has grown in my 
mind that the school is the seed-vessel which carries forward 
into the future the life of the Church, I sat this morning in 
yonder square, watching the falling leaves. Above me were 
the majestic trees. On the ground, already, were little brown 
seeds in winged pods, or rusty, dusty coverings. Not in the 
majesty of the vaulted boughs above, not in the golden vest- 
ure of autumnal leaves, but in that inconspicuous brown seed 
is the purpose, the costly purpose, for which the trees were 
lifted to the sky. In like manner, I conceive the dignity, the 
charm, the splendor, of religious institutions, are but a sterile 
glory unless they achieve the religious education of youth. 

How shall we do it? Some of you are thinking that the 
day of ecclesiastical education is passed. In a sense, it is 
true. But, in a higher sense, new types of education must 
correspond to the new type of religion which inspires them. 
We are distrusting ecclesiastical education only because we 
distrust ecclesiastical religion. 

Let me explain. If there be in the world a form of creed 
which cannot reconcile itself with arithmetic or history or 
science, the teachers of it must sharply separate the sacred 
studies from the secular. More and more the so-called pro- 
fane studies get beyond clerical control. If the school is 
under clerical management, the creed and catechism may be 
taught by the same persons who, at other hours, are expound- 
ing the secularities and profanities. 
classes of study there is no thoroughfare. For the sake of 
indoctrinating the children in an irrational creed, its priestly 
defender concedes a parallel course of merely human or ra- 
tional instruction, because it is expedient so to do. There- 


fore, the danger of ecclesiastical education is, that it shall 


produce irreverent, mechanical study, actually take away the 
spirit of religion from all that it calls “secular,” and intro- 
duce the student to spheres of “godless” and excommuni- 
cated truth. : 

But suppose we have a religion which interpenetrates 
every subject of human thought. Should we not have a new 
pedagogy? Would not the teacher have a new outlook on 
every subject? Would not his arithmetic and his history 
become sacred subjects ? 

Those of you who have studied the recent developments 
of pedagogic art are aware that a new schoolmaster is abroad. 
His attitude toward truth, his attitude toward the learner, is 
wholly changed. He has thrown his rod away. He is 
emancipated from his horn book. He has passed from the 
letter which killeth to the spirit which giveth life. 

But this spiritualizing of the teacher’s work has been most 
conspicuous at the beginning and end of our educational 
system. Froebel is an apostle of religion. The kindergart- 
ner approaches her work with an enthusiasm and reverence 
inspired by a view of education which embraces a complete 
philosophy of life. At the upper end of the system stands 
the university, which is always, in some sense, a school of 
the prophets. All our higher institutions of learning are in 
touch with religion. 
They study ethics, philosophy, and theology. But between 
the kindergarten and the university, at the threshold of the 


But between the two - 


Their students hear famous preachers. — 


—— 
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latter, lies the secondary school. Dr. Butler has called it the 
Cinderella of the series. It is neglected, and wears old 
clothes. It is the stronghold of tradition. It is under the 
repressive power of tradition. It conforms to no satisfying 
theory of education. Now it is handed over to ecclesiastics, 
now to pure secularism, and sometimes is little more than 
an expensive boarding-house for young athletes. 

But for several years the reforming spirit has been busy 
with this anomalous institution. It is now the most prom- 
ising field for educational progress. One of the burning 
problems in secondary education is the religious question. 
The rivalry of sects has succeeded in secularizing the public 
school, The Catholic expels the Bible. The Protestant 
takes down the crucifix. But, since pure secularism does 
not satisfy the American people, they are building, all over 
the country, large numbers of private schools, in which re- 
ligion has a distinct and authoritative position. 

The time has come for Unitarians to take part in this 
general movement. We need such a school more than any 
other denomination needs it. We need it because our 
Church has less than any other of that traditional au- 
thority which can constrain and compel the rising genera- 
tion to be preached to and catechized. We need it because 
our view of religion is one which interpenetrates all life and 
all truth, and therefore we cannot possibly teach our religion 
effectively to youth unless we make it interpenetrate the 
youth’s daily life and thought. 

But while I stand here as your servant, believing that the 
education of youth is of supreme and vital importance for 
your Church and mine, I take no narrow sectarian ground. 

I believe that the spirit of religion is necessary to the 
harmonious development of the human mind. I believe we 
are not educating at all, unless every subject we study is 
approached by teacher and pupil in its relation to the whole 
life of man, and therefore in relation to what is spiritual and 
divine. 

Is this a schoolmaster’s dream? is it a minister’s met- 
aphysics? or can it be worked out practically in the daily 
routine of the class-room? I affirm that it is being worked 
out by the best teachers, and that it is the educator’s cen- 
tral problem. 

Let me illustrate by examples. Consider the study of 
Latin. It may be taught mechanically, as a kind of lin- 
guistic algebra, and never convey one breath or pulse of 
humanity to the victim who struggles in its mortal coil. I 
recently examined a boy who had read Cesar and Cicero 
in several famous schools. He could not vocalize intel- 
ligibly the simplest Latin sentence, even after he had trans- 
lated it. He had never heard of Hannibal. He did not 
know low Cesar died. He had not the dimmest notion of 
the place of Rome in history. He never heard in what 
cause the Gracchi perished. He knew not the gods to 
whom the Romans prayed; nor why they fought for their 
altars and their fires; nor Roman justice; nor the Roman 
peace. Yet this lad was no dunce, no exception. He is 
one of thousands. His teachers had let him spend hours 
over verbal labyrinths to which he had no clew. Why was 
that boy not made to imagine the Roman world? Why had 
he not joined with beating heart in the quarrel of Patrician 
and Plebeian? or trembled before Hannibal at the gates? or 
seen the imperial eagles fly from Assyria to Britain? Then 
might his Latin have come to him 4s a glorious voice, not as 
a printed puzzle. He would have peered into Latin liter- 
ature as through a dim window looking over a fascinating 
country. His teachers should have brought to every recita- 
tion something of the soul of Rome. His teachers should 
have put his mind into communication with a vanished world 
in which giants lived. His Latin authors should have been 
made flesh, and have seemed his eloquent guides into a vast 
scene of exciting action. Every Latin recitation should 
have enriched his acquaintance with the divine laws by 
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which nations rise and fall. It should have enlarged his 
conception of the providence of God, strengthened his civic 
virtue, helped him to comprehend the events of our own 
epoch. Even the strenuous organism of the Latin sentence 
should have interpreted to him the quality of the togaed 
race. 

Or consider the study of arithmetic. It has been made 
to seem a sordid science of profit and loss. Yet inits higher 
aspect mathematics are a part of ethics and religion, Num- 
ber and form are the first ideas by which the human intelli- 
gence attains the conception of an eternal and unchanging 
order, ‘They are the foundation of equity and honor be- 
tween man and man. Did not Pythagoras make number the 
secret both of music and of holiness? Did not the Hebrew 
command the “just balance, the just ephah, and the just 
hin”? Did not Plato say that “God geometrizes”? Unless 
the teacher feels this primitive sacredness of number and 
form, and shows its omnipresence in punctual tides and 
galaxies, in chemic atom and spiral leaf, he is not teaching 
mathematics religiously. 

I believe we can take, in this spirit, every subject that the 
school studies, and illuminate it with spiritual significance. 
In the plastic period of youth it is a fatal error to leave any 
truth untouched by such illumination, It is a fatal mistake 
to make religion seem unreal by falsely separating it from 
all mundane reality. 

Surely, it is possible for Unitarians to avoid such mistakes. 
We claim to be the Broad Church. We say that religion 
touches everything human. Must we not embody this noble 
generalization in the work of education ? 

Ecclesiastical education? No! Religious education? 
Yes! i 

Do you want your children to adopt the faith that is your 
own? Educate them in that faith! If you send them where 
ecclesiasticism prevails, they will either embrace it or reject 
it. And, if the latter, it will cost many a doubtful struggle 
before they can pass beyond negation into any genuine vi- 
sion of the truth of God. In pleading for religion in educa- 
tion, I am pleading, I believe, for the very life of the Unita- 
rian Church. But also for something more important, for 
the spiritual health of your children themselves, 


Repentance from Dead Works. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS. 


Cleanse your conscience from dead works, to serve the living God. 
HEB. ix. 14. 


When we speak of repentance from sin, every one knows 
what we mean. A man has done something of which he is 
ashamed. He renounces his past, and enters upon a new life. 
The consciousness of transgression, the sudden revulsion of 
feeling, the new determination of the will, constitute repent- 
ance. 

But there is another kind of repentance. It is what is 
termed in the New Testament “ repentance from dead works.” 
Tennyson, in the noble prayer with which “In Memoriam” 
begins, joins together the two repentances : — 


“ Forgive what seemed my sin in me, 
What seemed my worth since I began.” 


He turns with profound dissatisfaction not only from his old 
failures, but from what at the time seemed success. The 
turning away from one’s good deeds that are dead and that 
interfere with further progress is as necessary as repentance 
from actual sin. 

The ambitious youth, as he looks forward to his chosen 
career, has many disquietudes. They arise not from doubts 
as to his ability, but only as to his opportunity. He is con- 
scious of power, but he does not feel sure as to the field for 
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its exercise. This is a crowded world, which has not been 
prepared for his coming. His ships are on the sea, his 


“ Argosies with portly sails, 
Like ashon and rich burghers of the flood, 


Do overpeer the petty traffickers.” 


But what about the harbor? Is there a sufficient channel 
for such deeply laden vessels? He says to himself: “I can- 
not be sure of that! I fear that ample provision has not 
been made for the approach of my argosies.” _ 


“T should not see the sandy hour-glass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats 
And see my wealthy Andrew docked in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial.” 


And, if his ships should find a sufficient channel, still he is 
disquieted lest there should be no market for the precious 
wares they bring. 

Years go by, and the man finds that many of his fears 
were groundless. The world is much richer than he had 
supposed. There is appreciation for the best that any man 
can do; there is ample scope for all his powers. He is con- 
scious of limitations, but he has discovered that these limita- 
tions are not so arbitrary as he had imagined. They do not 
lie primarily in the circumstances that surround him. He is 
self-limited. He suffers not so much from lack of oppor- 
tunity as from lack of vision to see the opportunity, lack of 
ability to quickly and firmly grasp it. A thousand oppor- 
tunities have come and gone, finding him unprepared. It 
does not really explain anything to say that there were obsta- 
cles in the path. Of course there were obstacles. But ob- 
stacles are meant to be overcome, and can be overcome by 
sufficient power. Failure is but another name for weakness. 
If one were strong enough and wise enough, he could not 
be imprisoned by what seems adamantine necessity, 


“ For it is in Zodiacs writ, 
Adamant is soft to wit.” 


The mature man learns that it is useless for him to lay the 
blame for his shortcomings on the outward world with its 
circumstances and its accidents,—the world that confronts 
him, challenges him, threatens him, and which yet is ever 
ready to reward him if he proves to be strong. For this 
world is always waiting for its master, and yields to the 
energy of the soul. The man ceases to bea critic of the 
world, and becomes a critic of himself. Hesays: “If I were 
wiser, quicker of wit, more steadfast in purpose, the 
obstacles which now seem insuperable would not hinder 
me. I am limited by my own weakness and ignorance. 
I am like a creature in a trap, that goes round and round, 
while all the time there is a way out, only it does not see it.” 

Shakespeare, thinking of the distance between himself and 
his heart’s desire, writes : — 


“Tf the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then despite of space I would be brought, 
From limits far remote where thou dost stay. 


But, ‘ah, thought kills me that I am not thought.” 


He did not say, “ Ah, woe is me that such injurious dis- 
tance keeps me from the thing I most desire!”? He saw that 
the distance was nothing, the obstacles were nothing in them- 
selves. He recognized the limitations of his own nature. 

Now that is the way for us to think of our failures. There 
are, indeed, some limitations that we must frankly recognize, 
as those of outward circumstance. It is not possible for 
every one to gain the world’s applause, its glittering rewards 
of wealth and station. Time and chance may happen to us 
all. But, when we come to ask the more important question, 
Is any man foreordained by circumstances to be the victim 
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of the world? is he foreordained to be a failure? is it’ de- 
termined by outward circumstances that he shall not stand 
erect, that he shall not have joy, have some measure of: 
contentment, some vision of the Eternal? then we have to 
answer that our limitations must be sought in ourselves, and 
not in the conditions of our life. What we complain of as 
lack of opportunity is in reality the lack of sufficient power. 

We talk of the unknowable, the impossible, the impracti- 
cable. These are only relative terms. We have no right to 
say that any reality is in its nature unknowable. It would 
be intelligible to a sufficiently large and clear intelligence. 
It is folly to say that we must never attempt the impossible. 
We cannot tell what is impossible till we try. 

Just here we find the great danger of mature life. Teachers 
of religion have usually spoken of youth as the most critical 
period in the spiritual life. I think that there is a period in 
middle age that is equally perilous. It is the time when a 
man is tempted to give up making experiments and taking 
chances. It is as if his own past stupefied him. He begins 
to live in habits and by formulas rather than through direct 
contact wifh living realities. His very virtue insensibly takes 
a somewhat reminiscent tone. The call to duty does not 
come as the sound of a trumpet, awakening an instant re- 
sponse. It seems but an echo of sounds he has heard many 
times, and which have led to nothing. It seems as if the 
very channels of his intelligence were clogged by the accu- 
mulations of past experience. The man does not see the 
thing that is immediately before him, but sees some old 
thing that looks like it. He gives his judgment, not from 
direct insight, but from habit. 

The other day I read in a newspaper an article in which 
the writer, in urging the need of a new appointment to a post 
of great responsibility, was made to say, “ What is needed 
is a man of great inexperience.” It may have been only a 
printer’s error, but it contained a real suggestion. When 
any forward movement is to be made, better inexperience 
than the experience which only makes a man timid, which 
disheartens him so that, remembering an old failure, he icin 
to put forth his full strength in a new endeavor. 

It is when we almost reach this point that we need to be . 
recalled by some strong voice which bids us cleanse our 
intellects and our consciences of their dead works. No 
matter how good these works may have been, how necessary 
in their time, away with them! The question is what is good 
and necessary at this time? There are circumstances under 
which a good habit is more dangerous than a bad habit, 
because the real demand is that we shall fit our action to 
the immediate circumstance. We fail to see our duty be- 
cause our minds are occupied with irrelevant moralizing. 

When you look back and think of the days that were lost, 
that were failures, how often you find that the reason of our 
failure was a certain preoccupation of mind! There was a 
day given to you for recreation, for refreshment, for the joy 
of life. But on your holiday you carried with you the cares 
of yesterday, its strenuous will, its petty anxieties; and your 
day passed away, and left you unrefreshed. The opportunity 
had come: you passed it by unheeding, busied and perplexed 
by your own dead works. 

And in your friendships, in your work for others, in 
your place in the community, how often you have had that 
same experience! Yesterday you did a generous deed, 
which came out of a full heart. You relieved a friend’s 
need, and you gained the reward that came fromit. To-day, 
remembering that satisfaction, you are ready to repeat it ; but 
no friend comes to-day in distress, there is no one whose . 
worthy poverty appeals to you. Instead of that there comes 
another kind of man, harsh, ill-kempt, a man of insistent 
speech, not a friendly person at all. He comes, not with a 
plea, but with a demand. He asks, not mercy, but justice. 
He asks it of you, of the society of which you are a part. 
You are not prepared for that man. Your good deeds do 
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not go in that direction. You want to do what is merciful, 
what is generous; and this man comes to you, and insists 
that you shall do what is just. You turn away, seeking for 
some object for your kindness to act upon, some one to 
soothe, to sympathize with. Afterward you look back, and 
you see that there was an opportunity that came to you, dif- 
ferent on this day from the day that went before. From this 
you turned aside. Because you loved mercy, you refused to 
do justice. : 

We are to cleanse our conscience from our old good works 
because we are here not to preserve our consistency, not to 
preserve our self-satisfaction, not to preserve even an exist- 
ing order: we are here to serve the living God. And it is 
just because He is the living God, and not a dead God, that 
each day brings its new task and its new demand. It may 
seem to the dull mind that there is a monotony of virtue de- 
manded of us. To do justly, to'love mercy, to walk humbly 
before God, to find joy and peace in the Holy Spirit,— are 
not these the same day after day? No: they involve each 
day a fresh adjustment of ourselves to our environment. It 
is easy for the dull mind and the dull conscience to repeat 
themselyes. But when a man is repeating himself, when he 
is cherishing and preserving his old good works, he has lost 
sight of the living God and of that heaven that is 


“Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.” 


To do justly to-day means, first of all, that you see clearly 
the facts of to-day, the circumstances of to-day, and, seeing 
clearly, adjust instantly your will to those facts, and not to 
an order that no longer exists. 

We have come together as representatives of free churches. 
We have considered plans for the enlargement of the work 
which we have at heart. We have listened to words of 
wisdom and of inspiration. But, as we separate, let us re- 
member that no plan which the wisdom of man can devise 
can be successful if adopted blindly and carried out with 
unintelligent literalness. Its success depends on those modi- 
fications and adaptations to particular circumstances which 
can only be made by persons whose minds are alive and 
alert. ‘The power of moral and spiritual truth depends on 
its timeliness. No formula, however excellent, can sum up 
the amazing variety of truth. No work that ever man did 
is to be slavishly repeated. 

We discuss the proper work of the church; its emphasis 
and its method. This is helpful so long as we remember 
that, at the best, we can only make suggestions, which are 
applicable to special circumstances. We cannot bind our 
actions by hard-and-fast rules of procedure. Should our 
preaching be controversial or constructive? Should its tone 
be radical or conservative? Should we lay stress on the 
emotional or on the intellectual aspects of religion ? 

The fact is that there are no formal and final answers to 
such questions. It is like asking whether a healthy man 
should rest or work, eat or sleep. He should do each in 
turn. The Hebrew prophet felt that he was commissioned 
“to root out, and to pull down and to destroy, and to throw 
down, to build and to plant.” 

Much has been said in our meetings about the need of 
more constructive and positive preaching and work. This is 
wise and wholesome advice. But living men, facing the liv- 
ing world, will not bind themselves always to preserve one 
attitude and to follow one method. Our work is as manifold 
as that of the prophet. If we see some public evil that 
should be pulled down, let us pull it down. If we see some 
superstition that should be destroyed, let us try to destroy it. 
That is our business. Let us not be afraid to be called icon- 
oclasts. Because we are, on occasion, called to do the work 
of iconoclasts, we are not the less true worshippers. The 
very essence of liberal religion is in the discriminations that 
It is not enough that we should cultivate a rever- 
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ential spirit. We should reverence only that which deserves 
our reverence. But we cannot face the real world without 
realizing the demands for constructive work. If we see 
something that ought to be built up, then, as servants of the 
living God, let us arise and build. Each day brings its own 
opportunity and its peculiar demand. 

We sometimes hear it said that the period for criticism is 
passed, and we must give ourselves exclusively to the work of 
nurturing a more fervent faith. But how can faith be kept 
pure and reasonable except through perpetual criticism? 
Superstition comes in the moment the vigilance of the intel- 
lect is relaxed. We read that, when a young man came to 
Jesus, *‘ He looked upon him, and loved him, and said, Yet 
one thing thou lackest.” There was love and criticism in the 
same mind. Jesus saw something to love, and the same 
quick glance discerned what was lacking. It is just such 
perception that we need to keep religion from falling into a 
weak and credulous pietism. 

And, above all things, we must remember that the needs 
of those to whom we minister, and not the beautiful consist- 
ency of our own theories, must be the first consideration. I 
have sometimes heard ministers discuss gloomily the question, 
“Why we do not reach the Masses.” Usually, the trouble 
with such a question is that it does not seem altogether dis- 
interested. The impression is made that those who take 
part in the discussion are more interested in the welfare 
of the church than of the people. It is as if a company of 
physicians, instead of considering the proper treatment of 
disease, should debate the question, ‘““ Why do we not have 


more Patients?” 


Our real purpose is not to induce people to support the 
church. It is to use the church for the benefit of the people. 
The minister of religion conceives of his work as being akin 
to that of the physician. It is an answer to human need. 
Here are people sick at heart, discouraged, perplexed. How 
may they be strengthened, uplifted, directed into the right way? 
And just as various as are the needs must be the remedies. 

To one especial need must our liberal church minister. It 
must seek and save those who have lost the joy of life and 
the strength of confidence, through intellectual doubt. To 
minister to such minds, one must be free from prejudice, 
open to the perception of new phases of truth. Matthew 
Arnold describes those who are “wandering between two 
worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be born.” 

What message have we to give to such minds? It is not 
that we have a new system as complete as the old one which 
they have thrown aside. It is not that they must turn from 
one formula to another. We are here to'make them realize 
that that which they called the world and which they lament 
as dead was never a real world. It was a picture men made 
of the world. Its formal completeness, which once satisfied 
them, was but an evidence of its real imperfection. It was 
not a true likeness. 

The picture fades; but we are here. What shall we do? 
Wait disconsolately till another picture comes answering to 
all our preconceptions? Shall we wait for a new world to 
be born worthy of our powers? Rather let us say: Away 
with our preconceptions! We will open our eyes to reality. 
The real world is already here. We may not understand it 
as thoroughly as we thought we understood the old picture, 
It is vast, strange, perplexing ; but it is God’s world, and we 
arein it to serve him. To serve him truly, we must forget 
ourselves, and follow on. 


“ Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored.” 


We must cleanse our minds from everything which ob 
scures the light of the present day. Thus only may we see 
truth, We must cleanse our consciences from all that keeps 
us from instant recognition of this day’s duty. Thus only 
may we learn the meaning of righteousness. 
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Literature. 


Letters and Recollections of John 
Murray Forbes.* 


In this age of biographies, it is delightful 
to come upon two volumes which tell their 
story with such simplicity and directness as 
these before us. Few biographers indeed 
have so inspiring a theme as Mrs. Hughes 
found in the life of her father. But the very 
variety and abundance of the material would 
have proved, in many hands, fatal to all 
clearness or brevity; while the temptation to 
evlogy, in a case where no eulogy would be 
extravagant, might have given us the writer’s 
loving estimate in the place of the man him- 
self. Mrs. Hughes has done her work with 
singular delicacy and self-restraint; and the 
result is a picture of American citizenship at 
its best, such as has rarely been sketched. 
Fortunately, her father left behind him copi- 
ous and spirited manuscript notes, covering 
the main periods of his life; and it is upon 
these notes, enlarged by letters drawn from 
his vast correspondence and introduced with 
a sparing and skilful hand, that the present 
memoirs are based. 

Mr. Forbes’s early years fell in the times 
when the United States still had merchant- 
vessels and a carrying trade of its own, and 
when the American China trade was largely 
in the control of Boston houses. To this 
business young Forbes was destined from his 
boyhood; and, accordingly, after five years’ 
schooling at the Round Hill School at North- 
ampton and two years in his uncles’ count- 
ing-house in Boston, we find him, at seven- 
teen, employed in the office of Russell & 
Co., in Canton, as their youngest clerk. At 
twenty-one, after a voyage to America and 
back, and his marriage while there, he was 
made member of the firm, and took a re- 
sponsible share in the large business of the 
house. It was a solitary life, judging from 
the slight glimpses we get of it here, and not 
over-full of incident. Work was hard; and 
ships, when they arrived, often brought news 
five or six months old from America. But it 
proved the best possible training for the 
young merchant, and laid the foundation, 
not only of an ample fortune, but also of 
business habits and ideals which gave an al- 
most statesman-like dignity to his long com- 
mercial career. His life in China extended 
from 1830 to 1837, closing with a grand 
fancy ball, of which he gives an entertaining 
account, and which came near having a dra- 
matic ending through a misunderstanding 
with some Portuguese residents whom he had 
included among his guests. Fortunately, the 
danger of a duel was averted; and Mr. 
Forbes returned to America, and to the home 
on Milton Hill where the remainder of his 
life was to be spent. 

On establishing himself in Boston, he had 
at once to weather the financial storm of 1837, 
which was followed by two or three anxious 
years of responsibility for his own and 
others’ affairs, which, as he says, gave him 
little leisure, ‘‘but were a very valuable 


* LETTERS AND. RECOLLECTIONS OF JoHN MuRRAY 
Forses. Edited by his daughter, Sarah Forbes Hughes. 
2 vols, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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training in American business.’’ His love 
of the sea, no less than his commercial rela- 
tions, brought him into constant connection 
with American shipping; and at this time he 
was much interested in building and sailing 
the fine ‘‘clippers,’’ which formed so roman- 
tic a transition from the ‘‘clumps,’’ as he 
called them, of earlier days, to the steam- 
craft of to-day, in which all romance of the 
seas has so nearly disappeared. Several 
letters are cited here which throw much inter- 
esting light on the business ways of the 
period,—one of minute instructions to the 
captain of the clipper ship Acbar, sailing 
for Canton in 1839, when war between Eng- 
land and China was expected, and a blockade 
of Chinese ports was possible; others to 
friends, regarding investments or the profits 
to be expected from great enterprises, which 
make wholesome reading for to-day. At this 
same period, too, begins his connection with 
the building of railroads, which he had 
viewed at first with great distrust, but in 
which he soon took an active lead, associat- 
ing himself for life with the great railroad 
systems of the land. In all these matters we 
see the large-minded man of affairs, to whom 
each new enterprise was a fresh field for sa- 
gacity and success, but a field, also, for the 
exercise of the highest principles of business 
morality and honor. 

While engaged in these responsibilities, 
which increased with every year, he found 
time, also, for other interests, which were to 
shape his life quite as powerfully as business 
or finance. In 1837 an indignation meet- 
ing, called by Dr. Channing at Faneuil Hall, 
to denounce the murder of Lovejoy for estab- 
lishing an anti-slavery paper in Illinois,—a 
meeting which brought Wendell Phillips to the 
front, —changed the current of Mr. Forbes’s 
sympathies, as of so many besides, and de- 
termined once for all his attitude to the great 
political question which was to agitate the 
country for half a century. The language in 
which he himself records this incident in his 
memoranda is characteristic enough to. be 
quoted, as showing at once the quickness of 
his sympathies and the independent mental 
attitude as native to him as his sympathies. 
‘“Up to that time I had been neutral or in- 
different on the subject of slavery. That 
speech [of Wendell Phillips] changed my 
whole feeling with regard to it, though the 
bigotry and pig-headedness of the abolition- 
ists prevented my acting with them.’’ Here 
was a man who never lacked the courage of 
his convictions or the vigorous language 
necessary to express them. But the anti- 
slavery cause, from that moment, had no 
truer or more devoted friend than Mr. 
Forbes. 

For a man of this stamp, political affilia- 
tions of necessity sat but lightly; and party 
allegiance never stood in the way of higher 
duties. His early associations had been 
wholly with the Whigs, but their position on 
the slavery question soon made this alliance 
impossible to him. He tells us, in his 
notes, ‘‘When Webster made his great 
speech, on the 7th of March, 1850, support- 
ing the ‘Fugitive Slave Law,’ and indorsing 
all the compromises by which we surrendered 
to the slave-owners, the scales fell from my 
eyes, and I gave up the Whig party, and 
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acted, in my quiet way, with the Republi- 
cans, then called Free Soilers.’’ During the 
war and for some years afterward, he was 
one of the most active and zealous members 
which the Republican party could boast, 
until at last the nomination of Blaine in 
1884 caused the scales to fall once more from 
his eyes, and drove him finally out of all 
party ranks, where there was no question but 
of allegiance to his own conscience. He 
**had seen too much of the methods of party 
tule.’’ His biographer treats this break 
with the party which he had supported so 
warmly for twenty-seven years with good 
feeling and admirable reserve; but it is easy 
to see how severe the struggle was, and how 
hard it was for him to recover again the po- 
litical hopefulness and enthusiasm of his 
earlier years. His public spirit did not fail 
him, however; and, though chafing under 
enforced inactivity, he followed every politi- 
cal movement with unabated interest to the 
end of his life. Our late war with Spain— 
the last national achievement which he lived 
to see, though he rarely brought himself to 
speak of it—elicited from him the one preg- 
nant remark, ‘‘This is no war of philan- 
thropy: it is a political game to keep the 
Republican party in power.’’ It must be 
confessed that he had had the best opportuni- 
ties of knowing what a real war of philan- 
thropy is. 

The student of our Civil War will find in 
these memoranda of a private citizen, whose 
one ambition was to keep out of politics and 
out of office, a more vivid transcript of the 
inner and outer life of those stormy years 
than any formal history can easily give. 
From its earliest hours, his time and purse 
were at his country’s service, his counsel was 
constantly sought by those highest in national 
place, more than one of the important activi- 
ties of the war bore the mark of his wise and 
brave initiative. He was at Gov. Andrew’s 
side in all his anxieties and his labors, tak- 
ing the place of deputy commissary for Mas- 
sachusetts till the right man for the place 
could be found, helping to create a volunteer 
navy, denouncing at headquarters the specu- 
lators, who were fattening on the spoils of 
war, working for the education of the blacks, 
and afterward for their enrolment as soldiers, 
‘*bombarding local editors and postmasters’’ 
with his ‘‘ broadsides, ’’ and fighting from the 
first a brave but losing battle for sound 
finance and against the legal-tender legisla- 
tion, whose worst results he first prophesied, 
and then lived to witness. In all these diffi- 
cult problems, his political sense was rarely 
at fault, though insisting upon giving im- 
mediate and indiscriminate suffrage to the 
negroes, and sharing with many the optimis- 
tic expectation that President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation would instantly 
end the Rebellion. The Rebellion was 
ended, it is pleasant to remember, through 
the uncompromising efforts of men like Mr. 
Forbes, and the courage and faith they were 
able to inspire. 

The correspondence connected with these 
events is of the highest interest. Nothing 
could give a better view of the feelings 
which prevailed in both sections of the coun- 
try in the period preceding the war than is 
found in letters exchanged between Mr, 
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Forbes and Mr. J. Hamilton Cowper of South 
Carolina in 1856, each setting forth with 
friendly frankness the rights claimed by his 
own people, and the point beyond which it 
was impossible to yield. His letters to and 
from his English correspondents, at the time 
when political and educated England was first 
betraying its sympathy with the seceders, are 
equally instructive. Of absorbing interest, 
too, is an account here given of a secret 
and half-diplomatic mission intrusted to Mr. 
Forbes and Mr. W. H. Aspinwall, at the time 
when the building of iron-clads in England, 
notoriously for rebel uses, was threatening to 
embroil the two nations in war. Ten millions 
of government bonds, hastily countersigned 
at the Treasury for the purpose, were placed 
in their hands to be used at their discretion. 
The mission seems to have been only partially 
successful, but it brought Mr. Forbes into 
close relations with English circles at the 
most perilous crisis of our affairs; and the 
pages here devoted to it give a most piquant 
showing of the supercilious attitude which 
Mr. Forbes everywhere encountered, contrast- 
ing so singularly with the effusive politeness 
of the same circles to-day. The secret of 
this transaction was so well kept by the 
parties concerned in it that its true history, 
despite occasional guesses, has never been 
known, we believe, until the publication of 
these memoirs. 

Mr. Forbes had a habit of. outspokenness 
which is, unhappily, passing out of vogue, 
and his frank comments upon some of the 
leading actors of the war period may not be 
wholly agreeable to all his readers; but, as 
honest impressions of a clear-sighted observer, 
with exceptional opportunities for judgment, 
they must do their part in shaping the final 
verdict of history to which the passing opin- 
ions of the present hour are bound to yield. 
Other pages will be still less agreeable, as 
proving that incompetence, venality, and 
self-seeking were quite as conspicuous feat- 
ures of that historic epoch as patriotism, 
statesmahship, or its superb spirit of self- 
sacrifice, a needed reminder, never out of 
place, that war lets loose upon society the 
foulest passions, as well as some of the 
noblest. Whoever needs to be convinced of 
this, or would see the evils engendered by 
the holiest of wars, would do well to ponder 
the depressing paragraphs in Vol. I. p. 329 
of these memoirs. 

As to other matters which these pages pre- 
sent so attractively, there will be less differ- 
ence of opinion,—the beauty of Mr. Forbes’s 
life in his family, the idyllic charm of his 
long sway in the little principality of 
Naushon, the large and gracious hospitality 
which drew so many noted travellers from 
many lands to his side. Among other tokens 
of his home life, we cannot help calling at- 
tention to a letter addressed to a son who 
was having trouble in college,—a model of 
parental affection and wisdom. 

It was one of the disappointments of our 
period of civil struggle that so little of its 
best sentiment found-worthy utterance at the 
time in speech, sermon, or poem. These 
volumes, with others of their kind, show 
where the real passion of the hour lay,—in 
the daily and unspoken life of the nation’s 
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ANIMAL AND PLANT-LORE. Vol. VII. of 
“*The Memoirs of the American Folk-lore 
Society.’’ Collected from the Oral Tradi- 
tion of English-speaking Folk. Edited and 
annotated by Fanny D. Bergen. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 50.—This curi- 
ous collection, of popular sayings and beliefs 
is practically the second volume of Mrs. 
Bergen’s earlier book, Current Superstitions ; 
and it is so considered in the notes and in a 
common index. A collection like this repre- 
sents an immense amount of patient seeking 
and careful comparison. The publishers tell 
us that no collection made in Great Britain 
is comparable in any degree to the richness 
and instruction of these two volumes, which 
comprise a distinct addition to the literature 
of folk-lore. Amulets, charms, and divina- 
tions, omens, weather-signs, incantatians, 
and folk-medicine, as connected both with 
plant and animal-lore, are successively con- 
sidered. It will be strange indeed if every 
reader does not come across fantastic and 
half-forgotten theories which he accepted 
without question in his childhood. Other 
fancies are not yet wholly outgrown, even 
among older poeple; and some items of the 
folk medicine lore are doubtless quite as val- 
uable remedies as some in better repute 
among medical practitioners. Mr. J. Y. 
Bergen has written the introduction to the 
collection, indicating the essential unity be- 
tween such popular beliefs as are here repre- 
sented and the animal and plant-lore found in 
early Oriental literatures on the one hand 
and modern savages on the other. It is a fas- 
cinating subject; and, to quote Mr. Bergen, 
‘*When our superstitions shall have been 
catalogued with the fulness and care with 
which those of Great Britain or Germany 
have been set down, there will be a chance 
for some one to do for American folk-lore 
what Grimm, Simrock, and Wuttke have 
severally done for that of Germany.’’ 


NARRAGANSETT FRIENDS’ MEETING. By 
Caroline Hazard. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Miss Hazard, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, has expanded into 
a book the paper read several years ago be- 
fore the Rhode Island Historical Society. It 
well deserves its present form, since it isa 
careful study of Quaker history, as indicated 
by records of their meetings. An introduc- 
tory chapter tells of Quaker beginnings in 
Rhode Island, dating back to 1657, with a 
correspondence concerning ‘‘QuakerS, ranters 
and such notorious heretiques,’’ between 
Simon Bradstreet, John Endicott, and others 
representing the Massachusetts authorities 
and the Rhode Island colony, of which Bene- 
dict Arnold was then president. The story 
of Mary Dyer is told again in full, because 
she was a Rhode Island woman, closely con- 
nected with the Friends there. Within a 
year of her death the Rhode Island yearly 
meeting was established, which grew until it 
became the general meeting for all New Eng- 
land. The establishment of the South 
Kingston meeting with five houses of wor- 
ship, the successive clerks of the meeting, 
including Thomas Hazard, son of ‘‘College 
Tom,’’ and one of the most conspicuous of 
seventeenth-century Quakers, and the general 
work of the meeting, with numerous curious 
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and interesting incidents taken from the rec- 
ords, are described in succession. John Fox 
early recognized the value of women’s work 
in the church, and one of the most interest- 
ing chapters is that which tells of the 
women’s meeting. Anna Perry was the first 
clerk, and her delightful vagaries of spelling 
give variety to the records. Even these good 
eighteenth-century Quakers found that girls 
are not easily managed, and there are many 
testimonies to that effect. The chapters on 
slavery and on the Revolution show how 
these little meetings had vast influence in 
training men to public affairs, and in shap- 
ing the democratic policy later adopted by 
the country. 


A BERKELEY YEAR. A Sheaf of Nature 
Essays. Edited by Eva V. Carlin. Pub- 
lished by the Women’s Auxiliary of the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Cal. $1.—It 
is not often that a book compiled and pub- 
lished for the benefit of a church or other 
organization deserves such warm recommen- 
dation on its own merits as does this about 
Berkeley. The makers of the book are fort- 
unate in being able to draw from writers who 
can produce such charming essays and poems. 
Joseph Le Conte outlines the preparation of 
the Berkeley hills and plains for the occu- 
pancy of civilized man. William Carey 
Jones sketches its history from the day when 
the Spaniards ‘‘passed along the Contra 
Costa shore, and looked through the Golden 
Gate.’’ Edward B. Payne recalls the ‘‘bu- 
colic age of Berkeley,’’ when it was ‘‘about 
as God and nature and the ploughings of a 
few ranchmen had made it.’’ Charles A. 
Keeler shows the bird-lover’s enthusiasm in 
‘*A Glimpse of the Birds of Berkeley,’’ and 
there are other essays on the Berkeley trees 
and walks and flowers. The Register printed 
Edwin Markham’s ‘‘Joy of the Morning,’’ a 
lovely little poem, at the time the book first 
appeared. The interesting ‘‘Calendar of 
Birds and Wild Flowers,’’ compiled by Miss 
Carlin, editor of the book, and Hannah P. 
Stearns, gives a list of seven birds and three 
flowers, as due in November, and eight 
birds, with holly, mistletoe, and laurels for 
December. We wish for the book ready sale, 
and large profits. 


SUNSHINE ’MID SHADOWS. By Mabelle P. 
Clapp. Boston: George H. Ellis.—The 
poems of Miss Clapp were first published a 
year ago, and received a ready welcome from 
many to whom her words of gentle trust and 
high hope appealed with genuine power. 
The poems came from her heart, born in 
hours of weakness and pain, and dictated 
from the bed on which she lay for nearly five 
years before her release. Several of them 
have been printed in the Christian Register, 
and others may appear later. They have 
much more variety than one would expect, 
considering the circumstances under which 
they were written. Some are gay little 
snatches, fit for children to sing. Others are 
haunted by visions of woodlands, sweet with 
the breath of pines or memories of moun- 
tains misty in purple shadows. But most 
are thoughts of life and duty and aspiration. 
These are simple poems; but they are real 
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THE THEOLOGY OF CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


By CHARLES F. DOLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE COMING PEOPLE.” 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


CONTENTS: The Realm of Doubt; The Moral 
Structure of the Universe; The World of Opposites; 
Thorough-going Theism; The Good God; Great 
Questions; A Rational Optimism; The Beginnings 
of Personality; What Personality is; The Cost of 
Personality; The Religion of the Child and the 
Religion of the Man; The Process of Civilization. 


The Theology of Civilization is an attempt to 
sketch the essential ideas which must underlie a 
civilized and civilizing type of religion. If we 
admit that Christianity is destined to give its 
name to the religion of the future, it must assume 
a form so universal as to meet the ethical needs, 
inenie the conduct, and satisfy the minds of civil- 
ized men. ‘5 

There was surely never a time in the history of 
religion when such an attempt as this was so ur- 

bi demanded or carried with it so much prom- 
se of helpful results. 
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in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. : 
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- LovELtness. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.—The story of Loveliness went round the 
world in a recent A/Z/antic, speaking out a 
woman’s indignant protest against cruelty to 
helpless animals, even when practised in the 
name of science. It is alive and aglow 
with concentrated purpose, containing in 
small space the substance of many pamphlets 
and books, and written so that he who- runs 
may read, and he who reads cannot forget. 
Yet the story is simplicity itself. A little 
girl’s dog is stolen, and recovered only when 
it lies already bound on the operating-table. 
It is a short’ story, but one of Mrs. Ward’s 
best, as regards its directness and dramatic 
intensity. 


Tue CARVED CUPBOARD. By Amy Le 
Feuvre. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.—There is nothing sensational or even un- 
usual about this quiet English story of four 
sisters, unexpectedly left in rather straitened 
circumstances, and obliged to look out for 
themselves. They take a house in the coun- 
try, in which there is a mysterious carved 
cupboard, which proves later to be the repos- 
itory of an important secret. The girls are 
not always wise; but they learn by their mis- 


takes, and the book ends with hope and 
happiness. It has a distinctly religious 
tone. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish a volume of Luther’s 
writings, Luther’s Deutschen Schriften, for 
the use of college students and teachers. 
The text is agreeable to the eye; and there is 
an elaborate introduction of eighty-three 
pages, with such notes as are necessary for 
the student or instructor. It should be a de- 
lightful task to read these things, the most 
characteristic of the great reformer’s literary 
productions, in that German tongue which he 
used with so much homely vigor. 


Important Events is a book of dates, in 
which is presented in small compass a sur- 
prising amount of chronological information. 
More than one-half the space has been devoted 
to the continent of America, and the larger 
portion of this to affairs in the United 
States. It will be found a convenience even 
by those who have encyclopedias at hand; 
and, so far as it has been possible to test it, 
it has been found full and accurate. It is 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. 


The Magazines. 


The November number of St. WVicholas is 
an especially good one, but one is ready to 
say the same of each successive issue as it 
appears. Among the delightful verses, Elsie 
Hill’s ‘‘When Polly buys a Hat’’ is one of 
the most original; and ‘‘Why the School- 
master forgot to brush his Hair’’ is a short 
story that will be read with pleasure. 


_ The November number of Little Men and 
Women begins appropriately with a Thanks- 
giving story written by Patty Druce, quite 
different from most of those to which we are 
accustomed; and the thanksgiving motive ap- 
pears several times through the number. The 
serials by Margaret Johnson and Nell Mc- 
Elhone are continued, and there are other 
short stories. The verses and pictures of the 
magazine make it always an especially wel- 
come visitor for the little ones, 
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Literary Notes, 


Cassell’s ‘‘National Library Series,’’ 
which is published weekly in small paper- 
covered volumes, is edited by Henry Morley, 
and includes the leading classics of the Eng- 
lish language. Among the recent issues are 
Shakespeare’s. As You Like Jt, Poems of 
Wordsworth, Voyages and Travels of Marco 
Polo, WDickens’s Christmas Stories, and 
others. The print is generally of good size; 
and the little books, sold as they are at 10 
cents each, offer the best of reading. 


James H. West Company, Boston, have 
just published Zhe Little Heroes of Matanzas, 
by Mary B. Carret, a vivid and pathetic tale 
of the recent war, founded on fact, and full 
of side-lights on the sacrifices and distresses 
of the Cubans previous to American interven- 
tion, The author writes from _ personal 
knowledge of Cuba and its people, and the 
story is dramatic in a high degree, The 
writer intends that her profits from the book 
shall go to Cuban children made orphans in 
the recent struggle. Cloth, with frontispiece 
and illustrative cover, 50 cents. 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
A Confident To-morrow. By Brander Matthews. $1.50. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte, Haworth Edition. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Onder those Coincidences. By Julian Hawthorne and 
others. 
True Stories of Heroic Lives. By William E. Johnson, 
Julian Hawthorne, and others. $1.00. 
_ From Thomas Burleigh, London, Eng. 
The First Year of Responsibility. By, Maynard Butler. 
From E.P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
A Midnight Visit to the Great Somewhere-or-other. 
Drawn and written by L. D. Bradley. $2.00. 
Outside of Things. A Sky Book, Verses by Alice Ward 
Bailey. Pictures by Annita Lyman Prine. $2.00. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Miriam. By Gustav Kobbe. 34 cents. 
Every Living Creature. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
How Mr. Rhodda broke the Spell. By Mark Guy Pearse. 
35 cents. 
To Whom Much is Given. By Lucia Ames Mead. 35 


cents. 
Character Building Thought Power. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. 35 cents. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Santa Claus’s Partner. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The House of the Wizard. By M.Imlay Taylor. $1.25. 
A General Survey of American Literature. By Mary 
Fisher. $1.50. 
From D. P.. Elder and Morgan Shepard, San Francisco, 
Omega et Alpha. By Grevulle D’Arville. 
S. Burns Weston, Philadelphia. 
By William M., Salter. 25 cents. 


$x.50. 


From 
Walt Whitman. 


Christmas Cards. 
Calendars and 


18TH SEASON. 


Our well-known packets 
areready, and need only 

3 brief mention. First 7 
Packs, post-paid, for $3.85. 10 Packs, post- 
paid, $5.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“« 2 “ 54cts.,10 Fine U “ Booklet. 

$1.08, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four 

rownie Cards. 

$1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

54 cts., 5 << “* all different, 

27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 

54 cts.. 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

$1.08, % Artistic Booklets. 

54 cts., 5 Photos, Mounted. 8x10 Clas- 

sical and Modern Subjects. 
“10. “ 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


wa Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. ¥ors4 cts..25 Cards;no two alike, 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Guaranteed, Full Circulars on application. 
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New Books 


CONTEMPORARIES. 


By THomMas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author 
of “Cheerful Yesterdays,” etc. 12mo, $2.00. 
The subjects treated in this delightful volume 

are: Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Whit- 

tier, Whitman, Lanier, “H. H.,” John Holmes, 

Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. Howe, 


etc, 
LOVELINESS. 


An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog 
rescued from vivisectionists. By ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS. Withillustrations. Square 
12mo, attractively bound, $1.00. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER 


COLONIES IN AMERICA. 


[The Founding and Growth of New York and 
Pennsylvania.] By JouHN Fiske. With 8 
Maps. Two vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 


HORACE BUSHNELL. 


By THEODORE T. MunceEr, D.D., author of 


“The Freedom of Faith,’ etc. With two 
portraits. 12mo, $2.00. 
SQUARE PEGS. 
A Novel. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author 


of “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 

$1.50. 

“A strong, pure, and noble piece of fiction.”— 
The Independent. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 

Another delightful Thimblefinger book, by 
JorL CHANDLER Harris, author of the Uncle 
Remus stories. Fully illustrated by E. Boyp 
SMITH. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER’S CHRIST- 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. With decorative 
cover and illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
This book will charm all readers, especially 

those who have read “Betty Leicester.” 


RELIGIO PICTORIS. 


A thoughtful book on problems of life and 
religion from the point of view of an artist, 
by HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN, author of 
“What shall make us Whole?” Artistically 
printed and bound. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE END OF AN ERA. 


An important and interesting book on the 
Southern Confederacy, by JoHn S. WISE. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE HELPERS. 


A story of the New West of to-day. By Fran- 
cis LYNDE, 12m0o, $1.50. 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 


By Evreretr T. ToMLInson, author of “The 
Boys of Old Monmouth.” With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY. 


By Rut HALt, author of “In the Brave Days 
of Old.” With a frontispiece illustration. 
r2mo, $1.50. 


I2mo, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by . 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
The End of the Day. 


Now the weary sun is sinking 
To his slumbers in the west, 

“ He is tired,” Rose was thinking: 
“‘T am sure he needs some rest.” 


But a merry little sunbeam 
Whispered softly in her ear, 

Gently kissed her little ringlets, 
Whispered so none else could hear: 


‘We don’t rest, you foolish Rosy: 
We have far too much to do. 

Other folk are waiting for us: 
They need sun as much as you.” 


— Cassell’s Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Rescue of Pit-a-Pat and 
Peterkin. 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 


BY 


Pit-a-Pat opened one round blue eye, and 
yawned a round pink yawn. Then she 
opened the other eye, and yawned again. 
Then she blinked vigorously with both of 
them, and stretched out one dainty fore paw, 
then the other. Then she arose, performed 
several Delsartean exercises, gave her little 
gray jacket a few settling touches with her 
pink tongue, and administered to Brother 
Peterkin a gentle and gingerly cuff. 

Whereupon Peterkin went through precisely 
the same motions. But the paws he stretched 
out were as black as Mistress Mary’s shoes; 
and so were his other paws, and his whole 
suit, in fact, 

Then they glanced toward the window. 

Oh, joy! 

What they had been longing for ever since 
Mistress Mary adopted them was a chance to 
get on that window-sill, and see what they 
could see. But wise Mistress Mary had per- 
ceived their thoughts, or else she had great 
wisdom concerning kittens in general. (I 
forgot to tell you that Pit-a-Pat and Peterkin 
are kittens. Did you guess?) So she kept 
the curtains tucked up beyond their reach, and 
they were too wee to climb up the wall or 
spring to the sill. 

But now! One curtain had been loosened 
by the brisk breeze, and was sweeping the 
carpet; while the other fluttered gayly forth 
from the window. 

“*Mip!’’ quoth the two little kits in 
unison, and started toward the window (also 
in unison). Which reached it first I cannot 
say. Neither can I tell you which proposed 
swinging on the curtain outside. 

I only know that Mistress Mary, hieing 
her homeward, with a bottle of cream (to 
make them purr and jury and PuURRI), 
glanced upward to her window, and saw a 
little coal-black kit clinging desperately to 
the end of the curtain; while a little Quaker- 
gray kit was clasping her little white arms 
tightly around the little black kit’s waist (if 
kits have waists), while her little gray tail 
waved wildly and her fuzzy little ‘‘back 
legs’’ (as Polly calls them) dangled forlornly 
in space, —all from a third-story window! 

.‘‘Meooww!’’ ‘‘Meooowww!’’ quoth they. 
At least, it sounded so to me. But Mistress 
Mary states that Peter was saying, ‘‘Hold on 
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tight to big brother, Patty!’’ while Patty 
gasped back, ‘‘Yes, Brother Peter, I will.’’ 

Mistress Mary flew up the stairs; and ina 
twinkling those frightened little explorers 
were safe on her shoulder, where they clung 
trembling, and poking their cold little noses 
into the soft folds of her newest and most 
fetching necktie, while she poured out a 
brimming saucer of cream, by way of disci- 
pline. But, whether they promised never to 
do so any more or whether they ever zw2// do 
so any more, I cannot say; for Mistress Mary 
has not yet given them another chance. 


The Incubator Baby Hospital. 


‘‘I-n, in, c-u-b, cub’’— Bliss was spell- 
ing the big word out slowly, and getting more 
puzzled at every syllable. 

“‘In-cu-ba-tor,’’ pronounced mamma, 
slowly. ‘‘Don’t you remember Uncle Nat’s 
last summer, with all the little rows of 
chickens hatching out in it?’’ 


‘*Oh, my! I guess I do!’’ cried Bliss, 
eagerly. ‘‘And me and ’Ratio’’— 

‘Ratio and I,’? mamma _ interposed 
quickly. 


‘“?Ratio and I—and ’Ratio and I a-watch- 
ing the whole time, through the glass doors. 
Why, Mamma Lincoln, I guess we stayed 
there ’most all day! The chickens kept 
coming out. It was such fun!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said mamma, smiling, ‘‘that was 
an in-cu-ba-tor; and this word spells one, 
too, 7? 

Papa Lincoln was folding up his news- 
paper. Now he got up briskly. , 

‘And I’ll show you another kind still,’’ 
he said, ‘‘you and ’Ratio. Get your things 
on. You can come, too, mamma. I don’t 
believe you ever saw this kind of an incuba- 
tor in your life. They are very wonderful, 
as you shall see. It was only a few years 
ago that they were ever heard of, and only a 
few months ago that this roomful of them I 
am going to show you was heard of. An 
incubator hospital, we’ll call it. There’s 
just one in the country, and that one is right 
here in our New York City. A few months 
ago we should have had to cross over to Paris 
to see one.’’ 

Bliss was getting more and more mystified ; 
and even mamma looked a little puzzled, too. 
’Ratio was never surprised, but ’Ratio was 
a boy. 

In a few minutes they were out on the 
street, and Papa Lincoln was hailing a pass- 
ing car. 

“*Do they raise chickens in this kind of 
incubators, papa?’’? asked impatient little 
Bliss. 

‘‘Oh, no: they raise babies in this kind.’’ 

‘*Babies!’’ 

And mamma laughed, and said, ‘‘Oh!’’ 
for then she understood. But Bliss didn’t 
understand. Babies! The idea of having 
babies in incubators! And she fell into a 
little brown study, wondering if they were in 
rows and rows, and kept climbing over each 
other, and coming crowding up to the glass 
doors to look out. That was the way Uncle 
Nat’s chickens did. 

‘You see,’’ she suddenly heard papa say- 
ing, ‘‘there are a good many little bits of 
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babies, too. tiny and feeble to grow up like 
other babies. They would die if nobody 
helped them. A-good many of them did 
die, until a wise, kind doctor—a French 
doctor—discovered that they could be put 
into baby-incubators, where it would always 
be warm and not a breath of cold air could 
reach them, till they grew strong and big 
like other babies. . The French doctor tried 
it over in Paris; and then:he had it tried 
here in New York, to save little American 
babies’ lives. Here is where we must get 
out. It’s only a few steps away. ’’ 

It was into a big glass-covered room they 
went at last, after Papa Lincoln had paid the 
admission fees; for that is what supports 
the baby hospital entirely. In the middle of 
the room was a fountain playing, with beau- 
tiful palms and plants all around it. But it 
was the babies Bliss was hunting for, and 
pretty soon her bright eyes discovered them in 
little glass cages all round the sides of the 
room. One, two, three,—twelve little cages; 
and one wee, wee baby in each cage on a 
soft little mattress. She and ’Ratio stole 
softly round the room on their tiptoes, from 
one cage to another, and were so much pleased 
with each that they disliked to leave it to 
look at the next, which was just as interesting. 

“‘Oh!’’ breathed Bliss, gently, stopping 
before one incubator. The tiniest baby she 
ever saw was in it, and his little round head 
and wizened face made a bit of a rosy spot 
on the white sheet. He couldn’t be nearly 
as big as Annette Belinda at home, and he 
was alive! A square card over the incubator 
said he weighed—oh! just two pounds! 

At first Bliss had been disappointed be- 
cause the babies’ incubators held just one 
baby, and not rows of them, like the rows of 
chickens in Uncle Nat’s; but she was glad 
after a minute or two, it would have crowded 
the babies so! And, if you touched these 
bits of babies, they’d ’most blow away! 

‘*Don’t they ev-er come out?’’ she whis- 
pered to papa. 

‘*Oh, yes, to be fed and washed by some 
of these white-capped, sweet-faced nurses. 
Then they are put back again into the little 
glass cases, to sleep whole hours together. ’’ 

‘‘But what makes ’em like incub-ators, 
papa? They don’t look like ’em a mite. 
Uncle Nat’s was painted red, and not the 
leastest speck as pretty as these are!’’ 

Papa Lincoln laughed. 

‘*Well, maybe not; but it was kept warm, 
very much as these little baby-cages are.’’ 

One of the pretty nurses came up then, and 
explained which were the hot-water pipes and 
which the pure-air ones, and where the lamp 
was, under the little boiler. And she opened 
one incubator, and carried the dozy little 
baby away to the baby dining-room for 
dinner. 

‘*Well,’? papa said, on the way home, 
‘‘that’s the way they raise babies in incuba- 
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tors. They’ve only been doing it there a 
short time, but already a number of mites 
have been saved. Some of them have very 
poor fathers and mothers, who couldn’t pos- 
sibly have good care for their babies; and 
there they are tenderly watched and cared for 
* without cost.’’ 
. **And saved,’’ said Mamma Lincoln, softly. 
**Oh, that’s the best part!’’ Bliss cried, 
joyfully. Annie Hamilton Donnell, in the 
Vouth’s Companion. 


Musical Taste in Animals, 


Some years ago my father lived in an old 
hall in the neighborhood of one of our large 
towns. The grounds were extensive. It was 
his delight to have a sort of model farm, 
which gave me many opportunities of study- 
ing the different characters of the various 
animals upon it. Then I saw the influence 
of music upon many of them. There was a 
beautiful horse, the pride and delight of us 
all; and, like many others, he had an uncon- 
querable dislike to be caught. My father 
had so trained him to obedience that he gave 
very little trouble. A whistle and a wave of 
the hand, and Robert would come to be sad- 
died. But, if left to our old gardener, 
Willy, he would lead him a chase, generally 
ending in defeat. One very hot summer day 
I was sitting at work in the garden, when 
Willy appeared, streaming with perspiration. 
‘*What is the matter, Will?’’ ‘‘Matter 
enough, Miss! There’s that Robert, the un- 
canny beast! He won’t be caught, all I can 
do or say. I’ve give him corn, and one of 
the best pears off the tree; but he’s too deep 
for me. He snatched the pear, kicked up 
his heels, and off he is, laughing at me at 
the bottom of the meadow.”’ 

I was very sorry for the old man, but I did 
not clearly see how to catch the delinquent. 
I could well believe he was laughing at our 
old friend, for he was a curious animal. 

‘*Well, Willy, what will I do? He won’t 
let me catch him, you know.’’ 

‘Ay; but, Miss, if you will only just go 
in and begin a toon on the peanner, Cook 
says he will come up to the fence and 
Wearken, for he is always a-doing that, And 
maybe I can slip behind and cotch him.”’ 

I went in at once, not expecting my strat- 
agem to succeed. But in a few minutes 
the saucy creature was standing quietly lis- 
tening, while I played ‘‘Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled.’’ The halter was soon round 
his neck; and he went away to be harnessed, 
quite happy and contented. 

There was a great peculiarity about his taste 
for music. He never would stay to listen to 
a plaintive song. I soon observed this. If 
I played ‘‘Scots wha hae,’’ he would listen, 
well pleased. If I changed the measure and 
expression, playing the same air plaintively, 
as, for instance, in the ‘‘Land o’ the Leal,”’ 
he would toss his head and walk away, as if 
to say, ‘‘That’s not my sort of music.’’ 
Changing to something martial, he would re- 

turn and listen. __ 

In this respect he entirely differed from a 
beautiful cow we had. She had an awful 
temper. Old Willy used to say, ‘‘She is the 
most contrariest beast under the sun.’’ If 
she were in one of her ill humors, it was 
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with the greatest difficulty she could be 
milked. She never would go with the other 
cows at milking-time. Nancy be milked 
with ¢them/ That was a thing not to be 
thought of. She liked the cook; and, when 
not too busy, cook would manage Miss 
Nancy. But, if she were not very careful, 
up would go Nancy’s foot, and over would 
go the milk-pail. When the cook* milked 
her, it was always close to the fence, near 
the drawing-room. If I were playing, she 
would stand perfectly still, yielding her milk 
without any trouble, and would remain until 
I ceased. As long as I played plaintive 
music, —‘‘The Land o’ the Leal,’’ ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’’ ‘‘Robin Adair,’’ any sweet, 
tender air,—she seemed entranced. I have 
tried her, and changed to martial music, 
whereupon she invariably walked away. 

I could give many instances of a love for 
music in animals. I will give another. I 
was sitting in the drawing-room one evening, 
singing to mamma. It was a double room, 
with double doors. She was in one where 
there was a lamp. In my room, which was 
unlighted, the window was open, and close 
to the window was a stand for music. When 
I ceased playing, I heard a peculiar sound, 
and was conscious there was something in 
the room. I called for a light. There, sit- 
ting on the stand, was a large white owl. 
He looked far less surprised than we did. 
In a minute or two he stepped quietly out of 
the window, and flew away. After this we 
did not leave the lower sash of the window 
open; but the owl still came, and sat upon 
the stone outside, listening.—Chaméers’s 
Journal. 


It was Alive. 


One of the English papers tells a very 
funny story about a sparrow. It says that 
the sparrow was so small that it had hardly 
more than the promise of a tail. It was 
standing at the railing of the London 
Zoo, On the other side of the railing 
was a rhinoceros, very sleepy. It was so 
till that the sparrow, hopping about, hopped 
on it, as if it had been the trunk of a tree. 
The sparrow hopped along its back, toward 
its head, and then out on to the little horn 
on the nose of the rhinoceros. Possibly, it 
tickled the rhinoceros when it got there, for 
the rhinoceros snorted. The poor little 
sparrow was simply paralyzed with fright. 
At last it moved to a commer, where it hud- 
dled as tightly as it could against the wall, 
and, after a little, gave out the saddest, most 
mournful little chirps, which seemed to say 
to those who watched it, ‘‘I hadn’t the 
smallest notion that the thing was alive!’’ 
The gentleman who tells this story said that 
he was the more impressed because the 
sparrows are always so perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. You watch one get on a track in 
front of an electric car, and see how it will 
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just fly out of the way of the car, and go on 
attempting to find something to eat, as 
though nothing had happened. A clanging 
fire-engine, coming around a corner, will 
startle a flock of sparrows, who will fly in 
the air, and almost immediately, as soon as 
the engine has passed, settle back on the 
very spot from which they were frightened. — 
Lxchange. 


A Surprised Cat. 


Several days ago five or six sparrows were 
pecking away in the gutter immediately in 
front of an engine-house, when a cat crept 
across the street and pounced upon one of 
them. Instantly the victim’s companions 
sent up a war-cry, which was as instantly 
answered. From housetop and tree the spar- 
rows flocked to the scene. With whirring, 
hissing cries of noisy rage, they fearlessly 
attacked the offender. For about thirty sec- 
onds the dazed cat endured the blows from 
perhaps a hundred beaks and twice as many 
beating wings. Then, still holding her prey, 
she struggled away from the infuriated birds, 
and ran into the engine-house. The plucky 
little fellows followed her inside, but soon 
gave up the chase, leaving her with her 
dearly bought dinner, a sadder but a wiser 
cat. 


A Pet Wombat. 


In the Chatterbox there is a story of a 
farmer who had a wombat for a pet. He 
took it a long way into the forest, in order 
to get rid of it; but twice the little animal 
returned, having found its way without help 
to its adopted home. 

The third time the farmer conveyed it 
across a deep and broad river; and, as the 
wombat cannot swim, he felt sure he had 
gotten rid of the persistent pet. But no: the 
little creature soon found a huge, fallen tree, 
which lay half across the stream, and, crawl- 
ing to the extreme end, sat wistfully gazing 
at the departed farmer. So touched was the 
man that he paddled back again, took his fat 
little passenger on board, and carried it 
home, much to the delight of the children. 
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Good News. 


Prayer to Duty. 


My sight is short, my judgment weak: 
What should I do or write or speak? 
Perhaps I give where need is none, 
And leave some hungry soul alone. 


O Duty! let thine eye be true 

In gauging what I ought to do; 

And let thy voice be strong and clear, 
So that I cannot fail to hear. 


Lest, casting kindnesses, maybe, 

On those that need nor them nor me, 

At last I find, just at my door, 

Cold, outstretched hands that want no more. 


— Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


Lord Salisbury’s Speech. 


Lord Salisbury has made at the Mansion 
House the most statesmanlike defence of the 
English policy in Africa which the cabinet 
has yet put forward. The speech has a dra- 
matic pathos, because Lord Salisbury has a 
son in the garrison at Mafeking. In the 
courage of his address, he buries all refer- 
ence to his personal anxiety. It may be well 
to remember that there are fifty thousand 
other fathers who have fifty thousand other 
sons whose lives are trembling in the un- 
steady balance of the African war. 

In America we read these horrible de- 
spatches with as little prejudice for either 
side as can well be asked for. First, we 
have our own Ujitlanders to naturalize, and 
we know the difficulties of such a necessity. 
Second, our ancestors declared their inde- 
pendence of Great Britain: they won their 
independence after seven years’ fighting, with 
the assistance of their ‘‘unsubsidized ally.’’ 
We notice with interest that Lord Salisbury 
already speaks of England as the weaker 
power of the two in this war. Third, on the 
other hand, we are of English blood, lan- 
guage, traditions, and institutions. Our 
sympathies all go with the real England. 
It is only when England switches off the 
Teutonic track, and tries to run on the nar- 
row track of Latin precedents, that we fear 
for her success, and dare not sympathize with 
her ambitions. 

In the present, instance, however, Lord 
Salisbury chooses to lift the contest from the 
level of the little interests of all former 
wars. He takes the ground, not wholly new, 
that there are too many nations in the world. 
He proposes to reduce the present number. 
And, certainly, history gives him some ex- 
cellent illustrations in its precedents. The 
United States of America is the best. We 
found out very early that it was bad to have 
Providence one nation, Newport another; 
and we united them into the State of Rhode 
Island. We found that it was inconyenient 
to have Massachusetts Bay one nation, and 
the Old Colony another; and they were 
united into the State of Massachusetts. 
Then we found it dangerous to have Massa- 
chusetts one nation, and New York another, 
and Georgia another. And thirteen such 
nations agreed in 1787 to give up their na- 
tionality to a central nation called the United 
States. It is the United-States with a hy- 
phen. And the hyphen has proved itself 
very strong. 
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The English Constitution is not written as 
ours is; but, for fifty years now, every great 
statesman in England and—what is important 
—every little statesman also, until now, has 
pretended that, in carrying out this great law 
of union, in floating down the evident tide 
of history, the empire of England has one 
established principle,—the same in all the 
continents. It has been announced in every 
possible way that the different ‘‘dominions, ”’ 
or ‘‘commonwealths,’? or ‘‘kingdoms,’’ of 
England are united only by their allegiance 
to the crown. With the crown rests the ap- 
pointment of the executives. Yes. But, 
with each province, dominion, island, or 
commonwealth, the people on the spot con- 
trol the legislation, order the taxation, and 
direct the administration. They are fond of 
telling us that Massachusetts is not more free 
than Canada in the direction of such affairs 
as are not national. The world supposed 
this was true till Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
proposed to make war against the Boers. 
The declarations of the last fifty years that 
this is so has formed the Dominion of Can- 
ada, has united in one the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and has governed Parliament itself. 
Imagine the consternation which would have 
come over the Parliament in Westminster a 
year ago if Mr. Chamberlain had introduced 
a bill for regulating naturalization in the 
Province of Ontario! Somebody would have 
told him that for more than half a century 
the English Parliament had abandoned the 
right to legislate for the dependencies of 
Great Britain, and that, if the crown wanted 
to change the naturalization laws of Canadian 
provinces, the crown must apply to the Cana- 
dian legislatures. 

Now, whatever are the conditions of Eng- 
lish rule in Africa, they are conditions which 
are based on this nineteenth-century feature of 
the British Constitution. If the Transvaal is 
a part of the British empire, it is a part of 
an empire which has committed itself in 
every possible way to the statement that local 
government shall be in the hands of local 
authorities. The Cape Colony—a possession 
of England since 1807—has been assured 
again and again and again that its own legis- 
lature shall direct its own policy in African 
affairs. And whoever reads Lord Salisbury’s 
speech now must understand that in that 
speech he abandons the policy for Great Brit- 
ain which began with Lord Durham’s ad- 
ministration of Canada. 

That is to say, Canada is to govern her- 
self till the English Parliament does not like 
what she is doing. But, when that happens, 
the English Parliament will send the whole 
army of Great Britain to compel her. 

This was exactly the policy of George III. 
and Lord North. And, after seven years, it 
came to grief at Yorktown. 

Much better things were possible. Had 
Lord Salisbury held the reins in his hands, 
it is probable that better things would have 
happened. He is a statesman. He would 
have said: ‘‘The crown is in difficulty in 
Africa. Great Britain has promised the 
people in Africa that they shall direct their 
own affairs.’’ He would have placed at the 
head of the Cape Colony the ablest and the 
best man he had. And this man would not 
have been Mr. Joseph Chamberlain or Mr. 
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Cecil Rhodes. The governor-general at the 
Cape, under the British Constitution, would 
have said to Mr. Schreiner, his prime minis- 
ter: ‘‘Here is a disagreeable business with 
the Transvaal. The queen expects us to 
settle it. 
it.’? And they would have settled it. 
But, alas! 
there were $150,000,000 in gold, with a few 
Boers sitting on the top of them. And Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain were not equal 
to the temptation. Mr. Chamberlain took 
back into his hands the regulation of local 
affairs at the distance. 

He is trying to write out the British Con- 
stitution, not as it adjusted itself in the 
course of the nineteenth century, but as it 
was interpreted by poor George III. One 
remembers that George III. won the title of 
a Brummagem Louis XIV. 

Epwarp E. HAteE.’ 


Correspondence. 


«.. ‘‘My neighbor, Mr. Peter C. Brooks, 
told me of the salt codfish dinners of his 
father’s time; and the preparing was as fol- 
lows: ‘First must be had three fish, dun 
brown, well dressed, and well cured, a kettle 
to cook them in, large enough to lay them 
together flat, covered with a napkin, to be 
steamed for a while, and allowed to boil up 
once, the middle fish only served, with pota- 
toes, beets, and pork scraps,—‘‘a dish fit for 
EWS Yt et 


The Message of Our Church to the 
Unchurched, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I do not send to you the sketch of my . 


speech at Washington, because it is now a 
back number. What I should say, if I made 
the speech here to-day, would be this :— 

The word ‘‘unchurched’’ does not seem to 
me to express quite what the people mean 
who use it. ‘‘Unchurched’’ seems to imply 
that people have been turned out of churches. 
I do not think this is quite fair. All these 
people are in the Church of Christ. They 
are born into it, as most of them are bom 
Americans. I say this whenever I christen 
one of them. We must not call them un- 
churched. We must say they are people who 
do not hold seats or pews which they buy or 
hire in certain meeting-houses. Then we 
should say exactly what is true. Within the 
circle of half a mile from the South Congre- 
gational Church, I suppose, there are five 
thousand families. I suppose that two thou- 
sand of these families are represented in the 
meeting-houses of different Christian names. 
I suppose that the members of the other three 
thousand families have no such organized 
connection with these separate churches of 
Boston. Still, I should not like to tell one 
of those men that he was unchurched. 

It does seem to me that, quite apart from 
the time-honored system by which we invite 
people to come into the meeting-house at 
half-past ten on Sunday morning, and sit 
there for an hour and a half, there might be 
methods, like those which the year 1899 
adopts in other regards, for interesting them 


Lord Salisbury expects us to settle — 


— 
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in religion and religious offices and what are 
specially called religious duties. I observe 
that, when a political election is to be held, 
the managers of parties are not satisfied with 
asking the voters to come together, say at 
half-past ten on Monday morning, to sit for 
an hour and a half in a public meeting, 
where one person is the spokesman. I 
observe that they have all sorts of gatherings 
where the spoken voice can be of influence, 
and that they do not select the speakers from 
a certain very limited circle of politicians. 

What I tried to say at Washington was 
this: that that class of people who do not hire 
seats in churches are still interested in eter- 
nity, in duty, in God, and in communion 
with God. I tried to say that people who 
rely on what is called ecclesiasticism for the 
uplifting of such people have done their best, 
and in doing it have done their worst. I 
tried to say that, when we satisfy ourselves 
with those methods of doing our religious 
teaching on Sunday morning, with the ordi- 
nary forms of Sunday service, we leave out 
of account a great number of people who 
have rights in the Church of Christ, and for 
whose elevation the Church of Christ ought 
to be working. 

I think that what are called theatre meet- 
ings to a certain extent meet the necessity of 
the time. I think the establishment of the 
Unitarian Clubs of the country was a very 
definite help in that direction. I cannot but 
wish that the suggestion made in the report 
of the Council, which received the approval 
of the whole Council, could be carried out, 
—that in the larger cities there might be 
Sunday evening meetings addressed by lay- 
men. It does seem to me that the clergy are 
regarded as retained for the defence, and that 
such an address as Mr. Howells would make, 
or Mr. John Fiske, or any of the judges in 
any of our courts, or any leading lawyer, 
would command an attention which is not 
given to a professed clergyman. 

A prominent preacher in the Episcopal 
Church once said to me that he did not think 
that at any public meeting the word of a 
clergyman was taken with the same confidence 
as the word of any layman. He said, ‘‘We 
talk so much about things of which we know 
very little that people get the impression 
that, when we talk of education or health or 
poverty or crime, we know as little about 
that.’’ I do not think that it is true of the 
Unitarian clergy that they pretend to know 
what they do not know. I do think this is 
true of people who print the creeds of the 
sixteenth century as if they believed them 
to-day. All the same, I think that much 
more lay action is desirable, if we want to 
bring in the kingdom of God, and if we 
want the co-operation of all the persons who 
have been born into the Church of Christ. 

I said at Washington that I could not 
think of any way of bringing real religion to 
the conscience and life of people who do not 
often enter churches more direct than that 
proposed by Mr. Douthit. You have a mag- 
nificent park, 


‘©All open to the eye of God.’’ 


In the compass of this park, for the best 
months of summer, there collect all sorts of 
people, —black; white, red, and gray. They 
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come for all sorts of motives. But in the 
heart of this assembly are, all the time, men 
and women who are devising methods by 
which they may lift these people’s lives to a 
higher plane. Such a course of reading as 
Chautauqua devises for fifty thousand readers 
every year, or such addresses or conferences 
as Lithia prepares every day for those who 
can hardly help listening, if they are on the 
ground; the institution of lending libraries 
for a whole community, so that books shall 
not be imprisoned in bookcases, but shall do 
their blessed work in wigwam, smoking-car, 
school-room, log cabin, or palace,— such 
every-day devices as these seem to me well 
worthy of the attention of our missionary 
boards. They are quite as efficient as the 
decorous black morocco sermon-case, and 
what the Register generally speaks of as the 
sermon, ¢e prayer, and ¢he benediction, with 
a satirical suggestion that there never was 
but one of either. EDWARD E. HALE. 


First Unitarian Preaching in Maine. 


The first Unitarian preaching in Maine 
was in Portland, by one Thomas Oxnard. 
Oxnard was a merchant, born in Boston in 
1740, but settled in Portland, where he mar- 
tied the daughter of Gen. Preble in 1768. 
He was a Loyalist, and fled from the country 
at the outbreak of the war. He returned to 
Portland in 1787. A few years later, 1792, 
the Episcopal church being without a minis- 
ter, he was engaged as lay-reader, with the 
intention of taking orders. Somehow he be- 
came interested in writings of Lindsay and 
Belsham, and also entered into correspond- 
ence with Dr. Freeman of the ‘‘Stone 
Chapel’’ of Boston. This brought his Epis- 
copacy to an end, but not his preaching. He 
gathered a small congregation{in the school- 
house, and preached sometimes sermons of 
his own, but more often those with Unitarian 
teaching by other men. Oxnard died in 
1799; and his influence was soon swallowed 
up in the First Parish, the majority of whose 
people, even then, .were Unitarian.—Church 
Exchange. 


Unitarians and Friends. 


Their differences have an historic origin. 
They are like two streams, taking their rise 
in separate springs, yet fed from one sky, 
each pursuing its own channel, yet tending to 
find each other further down the valley. 

Each body has an honorable record, which 
is a part of sacred history. Out of a relig- 
ious movement in England two ‘hundred and 
forty years ago arose the Society of Friends. 
Out of a religious movement in New England 
about one hundred years ago, arose the 
American Unitarians. One was an enthu- 
siastic revival of spirituality,—an inspired 
protest against formalism and worldliness in 
the Church: the other was a moral and intel- 
lectual protest against hard and irrational 
doctrines, —vindication of God and man from 
the unconscious slanders of an inhuman kind 
of theology. 

The history of the liberal branch of the 
Friends has been notably like that of the 
Unitarians. Both have borne a costly testi- 
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mony, being forcibly pushed out of the circle 
of their ancient fellowship as heretics. Both 
became convinced that the deification of 
Jesus, the orthodox interpretation of the 
atonement, and the doctrine of total deprav- 
ity, as well as the verbal inspiration and in- 
fallible authority of the letter of Scripture, 
were no part of true Christianity, and were 
obstructive to the religious life. Both recog- 
nized the divine Light, as manifest in reason 
itself. Lucretia Mott, who was familiar with 
Channing’s Works, wrote to Richard D. 
Webb that her people were ‘‘Unitarian in 
sentiment, whether they knew it or not’’; 
and she added, ‘‘So were William Penn and 
others of our early Friends. ’’ 

Both bodies have entertained a wide 
variety of doctrines, some being conservative 
to the border of orthodoxy, others radical to 
the border of atheism; but the far greater 
number have beén in subtantial unity about 
both their beliefs and their disbeliefs. 

Quakerism broke the chain of priestly 
authority: Unitarianism broke the chain of 
creed. Together they are part of a larger 
movement for spiritual liberty,—a necessary 
movement, full of glorious promise, but not 
without its perils,—perils of narrowness and 
intolerance, perils also of laxity and indiffer- 
entism, perils of new formalism and secta- 
tianism, perils also of undervaluing and cast- 
ing off useful traditions and helpful fellow- 
ships. They are alike even in their faults, 
for neither has been wholly true to its own 
higher principles. 

Unitarians and Friends have been called to 
a common mission, which the Christian 
world will some day gratefully acknowledge. 
It is their work to emphasize the sfirit of 
religion, to cleanse it from superstition and 
nonsense, to separate it from irrational and 
unreal elements and unmeaning formalities, 
o cast out the stupid spirit which blindly 
affirms and the evil spirit which more blindly 
denies, to show that fidelity to truth, reason, 
or the inner light, is identical with divine 
direction, to guard spiritual functions from 
priestly monopoly, to proclaim the kinship 
of humanity with Divinity, to teach rever- 
ence for all discovered laws of life and wel- 
fare, to labor that God’s will may be done ox 
earth as in heaven.—Charles G. Ames. 
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The Pains and Pleasures of Begging. 


BY ALBERT WALKLEY. 


There is perhaps nothing in this world that 
has only one side to it. Some people are so 
made up that they can find good in wind and 
dust. The day may come when some one 
will write about the holiness of sin. 

Now begging, it is generally supposed, has 
only one side to it,—the painful side. 
And, true enough, there is that side to ask- 
ing alms. Nor is there an exception to this 
when one is begging for a church or hospital 
or Orphans’ Home. Say one has a Unitarian 
church to build in some mission field: he 
finds he is not treading a pathway of pleas- 
ure. Sometimes he asks a rich church to 
help him; and he finds, to his surprise, that 
said church has all it can do to keep its head 
above water: it is nearly drowned in its 
abundance. Or he approaches a _ good 
brother in the ministry, who has been promi- 
nent in calling for missionary work. His 
voice is always on high for men to go out 
into the new fields, while he luxuriates in the 
clover-fields around Boston. Perhaps the 
good brother is an adept at figures; and he 
makes the figures stand up and be counted, 
and, when counted, they show how the 
‘*cause’’ is languishing. Now let the man 
who has gone out into the new field come to 
these brethren so in earnest to promote lib- 
eral Christianity, and, lo! a change is 
wrought inthem! They are not half so much 
in earnest. They chill the blood; and, if 
new fields waited for them to send laborers, 
the harvest would perish. The man who took 
them in earnest and went forth is not to them 
the same man at all he was before he went 
forth to put into practice the word so often 
heard from the lips of missionaries, whose 
missionary zeal is expended in clubs and 
figures. 

Then there is the pain that comes from a 
kind of pity bestowed upon you, in that you 
are in a new field,—a parish that is strug- 
gling, a parish without an ancient history, 
which said history nearly strangles the life out 
of the parish itself. Or perhaps, a lecture 
is in reserve for you, telling you how you 
ought to go about the new work,—and this 
from a good soul who has not dared breathe 
the air of the new fields. But the deepest 
pain to touch one is a seeming lack of faith 
in trying to extend our borders. Either it is 
that our work is done or that we have no 
word for ‘‘the people.’’ This pain cuts 
deep. It shows that the missionary spirit 
and missionary genius are not ours in the 
full measure in which they should be to a 
people to whom God has given so much every 
way. 

But this is only one side: there is another 
side to this begging money with which to 
build a new church. There are real pleas- 
ures, and the pleasures come by the way of 
surprises. A woman, by no means she with 
wealth, heads your list with a mite. A 
brother minister, who has not in the past 
been prominent in calling upon others to go 
forth into new fields, is glad to see you; 
and, when you tell him that you are grateful 
for his kindness in listening to your story, 
he tells you the gratitude is all the other 
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**T thank you for giving me an oppor- 
tunity to help in such a cause. I’ll see what 
my church can do.’’ From distant Kansas 
comes a letter, with a dollar bill in it, as the 
gift from a struggling Woman’s Branch Alli- 
ance. From the Middle States another letter 
reaches you, with $5 from another of these 
blessed Alliances; and the letter itself is 
worth $500 on account of its words of good 
will and cheer. You read it, and courage 
fills your soul. For the church that sent it is 
on the outpost: it is struggling with its own 
financial problems. An old friend in a for- 
mer parish, whom you thought was nigh with 
his money, sends in $25; but you are to say 
nothing about it. Or another you thought 
cared little or nothing about any church work 
whatsoever sends in $50, and tells you to 
use it in your work. Why, in this way, all 
the pains are forgotten; and you begin to won- 
der that you ever gave them place in your mind. 

And, besides this, you see how this help- 
ing, big and little, is binding our scattered 
churches into one great body, with a heart to 
it. And you know that this is the very 
thing our churches need. You have heard of 
various ways proposed to bring about this 
union; and you have yourself suggested 
plans, none bringing about the results hoped 
for. But now you find yourself a beggar, as 
it were, doing the work you and others 
anxiously looked forward to. 

Thus it is that, in ways the wise passed 
by, God in his wisdom brings to pass the 
great things of life, both to the individual 
and the church. 


The Mayesville School. 


Miss Emma J. Wilson, who represents the 
Mayesville Educational and Industrial Insti- 
tute in Mayesville, S.C., is now in Boston, 
seeking opportunities to advance the inter- 
ests of the school for which she has already 
done much, and which is repaying her efforts 
by the improvement it has brought about in 
the community. She hopes to obtain $3,000 
to equip the school properly. It is proposed 
to teach the boys trades, and the girls the 
elements of economical housekeeping. Much 
has been already accomplished. A suitable 
lot has been bought and paid for, on which 
is to be erected the main building of the 
school; and for this $1,400 has already been 
raised. Two hundred and nine pupils were 
enrolled last term, and two teachers were em- 
ployed. One teacher was paid by the State, 
and the other by tuition-fees. Miss Wilson 
comes indorsed by responsible Southern peo- 
ple, including the mayor of Mayesville and 
pastors of that town. A letter from Rev. 
A. D. Mayo appeared recently in the Boston 
Transcript, in which he says that he knows 
of no one interested in the education of the 
colored race who comes with a more general 
indorsement from reliable people, and whose 
personal training is more in her favor, than 
Miss Wilson. Several of the Unitarian 
churches in this vicinity are interesting 
themselves in the school. She is glad to 
speak of the work wherever opportunity 
offers, and the little band of colored singers 
who accompany her second the effect of her 
words. Mr. Richard H. Dana, 53 State Street, 
Boston, will receive funds for the school. 


way. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


SUMMER WORK. 


The summer work conducted by the Asso- 
ciation was never more efficient than during 
the summer season of 1899. In the follow- 
ing abstract of the reports of the ministers in 
charge of the different preaching stations, no 
distinction ts made between the work actually 
paid for by the Association and the work 
which was undertaken by the initiative of 
some other body. 

Rev. W. S. Jones had charge of the work 
at Prospect Harbor, Me. Mr. Jones con- 
ducted eleven services, and lectured once, 
and did regular pastoral work. His congre- 
gation averaged sixty-five in the morning, 
and more than one hundred in the evening. 
The church at Prospect Harbor made a liberal 
contribution to the work of the Association, 
and prospered under Mr. Jones’s leadership. 

At Winter Harbor, Me., regular Sunday 
services have been held in Channing Chapel, 
which is owned by the Association. The 
services are provided for by the generosity of 
Mr. D. B. Flint and other friends in Winter 
Harbor. -The preachers have been Dr. Hale 
and Rev. Messrs. Eliot, Porter, Jones, and 
other visiting ministers. 

Rev. H. H. Saunderson has had charge of 
the work in Sullivan, Me., and West Goulds- 
boro, Me. ; and his work has been most effec- 
tive. In Sullivan the new church was dedi- 
cated with appropriate exercises on August 
15, Rev. S. A. Eliot preaching the sermon. 
In West Gouldsboro a Unitarian society has 
been organized with a most encouraging 
membership. Lay services are held through- 
out the winter at both places. 

At East Lamoine, Me., the services have 
been in charge of Rev. W. R. Hunt and 
Rev. A. H. Coar, assisted by Rev. J. C. 
Duncan and other ministers. The Hancock 
Conference had a very successful and largely 
attended meeting at Lamoine on July 25. 

At Bar Harbor, Me., the usual services 


have been conducted by Drs. Hale and 
Crothers, and Rev. Messrs. Coar, Stebbins, 
Hunt, Porter, Eliot, Hudson, Dole, and 
Beach. 


At North-east Harbor the attendance at the 
summer services has been very large. Drs. 
Hale and Crothers and Mr. Eliot were among 
the preachers. 

All these societies worship in excellent 
buildings, the Bar Harbor and Winter Harbor 
in churches bearing the Unitarian name, and 
in the other villages in union churches. 

Rev. A. G. Pettengill has worked at Cam- 
den, Me., and neighboring towns, and has 
prepared the way for services next summer. 

Rey. V. J. Emery has had charge of new 
work at Ocean Point, Me., and has had a 
most successful season. With the assistance 
of Rev. Messrs. Wilson and Newbert, four 
services were held in Boothbay Harbor. 

Rey. J. D. O. Powers had charge of the 
church in Standish, Me., and reports encour- 
agingly upon the vitality and stability of 
that ancient parish. 

Services were held also at Kennebunkport 
and Kennebunk Beach, in charge of Rev. 
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A. M. Lord and Rev. J. D. O. Powers; and 
a beginning was made in these localities, 
which can be further developed next summer. 

In New Hampshire Rev. F. S. C. Wicks 
has preached most acceptably in the church at 
Newington. 

Rev. F. L. Phalen has had charge of the 
district around Lake Sunapee, preaching to 
large congregations in the Union Church. 

Rev. H. C. McDougall has begun work at 
Tilton, N.H.; and Rev. J. A. Chase of 
Lancaster has conducted regular services at 
Groveton, N.H., where a new society will 
probably be organized. 

In Massachusetts the usual services have 
been conducted in the Unitarian church at 
Manchester, with a most admirable list of 
preachers; and Unitarians have had their 
usual part in the conduct of the services in 
the union churches at Nahant and Magnolia, 

At Green Harbor Rev. J. W. Barker has 
preached, and at Marshfield Hills Mr. Day 
of the Harvard Divinity School. 

Rev. F. A. Hinckley of Philadelphia has 
had charge of the church in Barnstable, and 
Rey. J. H. Jones of Providence has con- 
ducted the meetings in the chapel at Vine- 
yard Haven. The usual services have been 
held in Falmouth, led by Rev. Messrs. De 
Normandie, Eliot, Pulsford, and Lyon. 

These enterprises are conducted with great 
economy. The total expense to the Associa- 
tion for the whole summer campaign has not 
exceeded $400, and there are few enterprises 
in which the Association engages which are 
more fruitful. Many Western and Southern 
visitors of the New England coast make at 
these meetings their first acquaintance with 
. Unitarian thought, and return home to enlist 
under the Unitarian flag in their own com- 
munities. This preaching in summer resorts 
is, therefore, a genuine missionary work; 
and the Association is to be congratulated 
upon the high quality of the ministers who 
are ready to enlist in this service. 

The weak side of the summer work is in 
the too frequent failure of independent Uni- 
‘tarian churches, established in or near towns 
which have become populous summer resorts, 
to adapt their work to the new conditions. 
Sometimes such churches actually close in the 
summer. Ought they not, on the contrary, 
to provide the strongest possible preaching, 
and make much of their peculiar missionary 
opportunity? The Association will gladly 
co operate with local effort in this direction. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


The Sunday School. 


A few weeks ago the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society issued a new free tract by 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, entitled ‘‘Why 
Study the Bible?’’ There is now in press 
another tract, which will soon be ready, by 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D.,—subject, ‘*Chil- 
dren in Church.’’ This is calculated to ac- 
complish two things,—to set forth the value 
of church-going on the part of children, and 
also to prove that a Sunday-school, when 
fulfilling its real function, strengthens church 
life and church-going. 


While there is no new Christmas service 
from the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
this year, the three popular ones of former 
days will be republished,—-those of 1892, 
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1894, and 1898. 
cents a copy. 


New editions Have been printed of ‘‘The 
Teachings of Jesus,’’ Intermediate and Pri- 
mary; ‘‘Old Testament Narratives,’’ Ad- 
vanced ; Mrs. Wilson’s ‘‘Illustrated Primer’’; 
Dole’s ‘‘Questions on Bible Study,’’ No. 1; 
Mrs, Jaynes’s, ‘‘Lessons on the Life of 
Jesus’’; Dole’s ‘‘A Catechism of Liberal 
Faith’’; Dr. Lyon’s ‘‘Early Old Testament 
Narratives, ”’ Intermediate ; Winkley’s 
‘Questions on the Life of Jesus’’; and 
Dr. Lyon’s ‘‘Study of the Sects.’’? This 
long list of reprints shows how wide and 
large the distribution of our text-books is 
among our Sunday-schools. All this is in 
addition to the regular current lessons, which 
are issued in such large numbers. 


The Sunday-school of our faith in Troy, 
N.Y., held a successful harvest festival re- 
cently. A correspondent from the ‘Troy 
church writes as follows: ‘‘If I can get a 
good photograph, I will send you an object- 
lesson of how we have lived up to the sug- 
gestion in Zuvery Other Sunday of teaching 
by leaves, fruit, and grain. We had sucha 
beautiful service in our Sunday-school for a 
harvest festival. The air was redolent of 
fruit; and bittersweet berries, yellow corn, 
and evergreens made a color symphony the 
strong note of which was furnished by two 
fine pumpkins, —‘ pumpkins-pies,’ one of our 
wee kindergartners calls them. There was 
also a sweet and gracious spirit ‘felt, though 
unseen.’ ’’ The photograph came, and proves 
how ample and tasteful the decorations were. 
We hope there will be many more occasions 
of this kind, with equal success. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools held its twentieth meeting Tuesday, 
November 14, at the Church of the Messiah. 
The topic was ‘‘How to Study the Bible,’’ 
treated by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. This was 
followed by general discussion, 


The next regular Channing Hall ‘'Talk’’ 
will be given Saturday, November 18, at 
2.30 P.M., by Rev. W. H. Pulsford. The 
interest is increasing as these addresses go 
on, because the speaker is proceeding deeper 
and deeper into the heart of the subject. 


The second regular meeting, seventeenth 
season, 1899-1900, of the: Unitarian Sunday 


Price $4 per hundred; five 
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School Union of Boston will be held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner 
of Warren Avenue and West Brookline Street, 
at 5 P.M., Monday, November 20. Subject, 
‘What do our Sunday-schools need to make 
them more Successful???’ From the point of 
view of the pupil, Mr. Arthur E. Locke 
(Boston), Miss Caroline -B. Shaw (Boston) ; 
parent, Mrs. Alice Haynes Marsh (Quincy) ; 
teacher, Miss Mary L. Watson (Brookline), 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys (Dorchester) ; 
superintendent, Mr. Frank M. Leavitt (Rox- 
bury), Mrs. James A. Beatley (Boston) ; 
minister, Rev. Roderick Stebbins (Milton), 
Rev. James Huxtable (South Boston). Ten- 
minute addresses. The social meeting will 
be held at 5 P.M., supper at 6, addresses at 
6.45, and the meeting will be adjourned at 


8.45. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


**College Fair’’ will be reported next 
week. Our hearts are full of gratitude to the 
many friends far and near who have done so 
much to lift up the feeble hands of our young 
workers. 

A Neighborhood Meeting. —The young peo- 
ple of Worcester and adjacent places held a 
meeting in Leicester, Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 5, which crowded the church. Mr. 
H. A. .Macgowan, Worcester, was chosen 
president; Miss Alice C. Eames, Northboro, 
vice-president; Miss Anna Hachett, Worces- 
ter, secretary; Mr. Frank Spencer, Worces- 
ter, secretary. The next meeting will be 
held in the Church of the Unity, Worcester, 
at five o’clock, the first Sunday in December. 
A report of the Union sessions at the Na- 
tional Conference in Washington was read, 
and the value of the work of the Religious 
Union shown. Short addresses by various 
young people, on ‘‘Thankfulness, ’’ followed. 
Four ministers were present. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


November 26, ‘‘In_ everything give 
thanks.’’ Acts v. 41; Ps. xl. 5; Ps. xcv. 
11; Ps. c. 4; Eph. v. 20; the encyclo- 


pedias; Gannett and Hosmer’s ‘‘ Thought of 
God,’”’? p. 67; ‘‘Bird-bolts,’’ by Francis 
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which linger. 


‘REMINDER. 


“Where are those lovely sideboards that you showed 
last week?” asked the lady. 
“Very sorry, madame, but I shaved them off yesterday.” 

Let this guileless tale remind you of the fact that things 


And the blushing clerk replied, 


move quickly in a furniture store at this season of the 
year, especially when Canal Street prices push them from 


This sideboard is here to-day, but it is a transient boarder; 
and, if you send up your card to it a week hence, it may be 
Here, as everywhere, it is not the attractive styles 


. The picture gives a beggarly idea of its distinction. It cannot interpret the carving or 
graining or finish or quality. You would never recognize the high-galleried beauty by her picture. 


The number is 3447H. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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Tiffany, p. 144; ‘‘The Candle of the Lord, 
and Other Sermons,’’ Phillips Brooks, p. 


147. 


THANKSGIVING Day. 


Thanksgiving Day, now a firmly estab- 
lished national festival in America, did not 
come into being at once, like Labor Day or 
Fourth of July, by legal enactment; but it 
grew into its place naturally, as the vine 
grows over the stone wall. Like many other 
good things, it is of pure New England 
stock. In 1621 the Pilgrim colonists are 


said to have held their first Thanksgiving’ 


after the harvest, Gov. Bradford having sent 
four men to procure game,—presumably 
turkeys,—that they ‘‘might after a more 
special manner rejoice together.’’ The 
custom soon took reot, and before the end of 
the century had become firmly fixed as an 
annual day of rejoicing at the close of the 
autumn harvest. 

In all the New England colonies it was a 
regular festival before the Revolution, and 
after the Revolution spread slowly to the 
other Northern States,—much more slowly 
into the South and Far West. But since 
1863 it has been observed as a national festi- 
val, a proclamation being issued by the 
President, as well as by the governors of the 
various States. Custom has fixed upon the 
last Thursday of November as the day for 
this annual feast; and this year will see it 
celebrated with feasting and rejoicing in 
every State and Territory of the Union, 
and wherever Americans have made their 
homes in foreign lands. 

It started as a harvest festival, but the 
most beautiful feature of our annual Thanks- 
giving now is that it has grown to be the 
great home festival of America. No other 
land has such a beautiful holiday, and it 
augurs well for America that this festival of 
the home is yearly deepening its hold upon 
the hearts of the American people. Thanks- 
giving is the day of home-coming and fam- 
ily reunion. Young men and women make 
great sacrifices that they may that day join 
once more the family circle. Fathers and 
mothers look eagerly forward to Thanksgiv- 
ing for the home-returning absent ones. 
Markets are taxed to the utmost to supply 
the bountiful tables; and railroad trains are 
loaded with happy passengers, hurrying to 
glad reunions beneath the shelter of the old 
home. 

There is nothing artificial about this holi- 
day. Like Topsy, ‘‘it just growed!’’ It 
has permeated American life like a subtle 
spirit, to give added sanctity to the American 
home. It has never lost, as Christmas 
largely has, the religious earnestness which 
characterized everything created by the 
fathers of New England; and it has added 
greatly to the influence of the home in 
American life. No well-wisher of his native 
land can fail to cherish this annual festival, 
which helps to make the home a more power- 
ful factor in our national life. The young 
man who is looking forward to the Thanks- 
giving home festival, where loving hearts 
will greet him and rejoice in his success or 
cheer him in his hard struggles, is a thou- 
sand times better fortified for the temptations 
of life than the one who stands alone with 
the home ties all severed, and no one to care 
whether he succeeds or fails. 

Thanksgiving, too, has very naturally 
allied itself with that charity which seeks to 
lift one’s neighbor’s life. If our own tables 
are bountifully spread and the day is full of 
cheer for us, may it not pass without some 
of that cheer being shared with those whose 
lives have not been so blessed. It is to be 
hoped that this spirit of friendly helpfulness 
may so spread that some day this glad festi- 
val may find no sad and lonesome heart be- 
neath the stars and stripes. 
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Announcements. 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 


tion will hold its annual meeting with the. 


church at Exeter, November 16 and 17. 
Opening sermon by Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie. Devotional service on the morning 
of November 17, led by Rev. W. F. Furman. 
Addresses on ‘‘ Religion and Public Spirit,’’ 
by Rev. C. F. Dole, Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
Rev. C. J. Staples. Addresses on ‘‘Loy- 
alty,’’ by Rev. S. C. Beane, Rev. C. B. 
Elder, Rev. G. H. Rice. Addresses on 
‘*Church Membership,’’? by Rev. A. S. 
Garver, Rev. W. H. Walbridge, Rev. F. L. 
Phalen. Address on ‘*The Signs of Promise 
in Liberalism,’’ by Rev. F. W. Pratt. 


Boston.—Parker Memorial (Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches): The subject chosen 
by Rev. Burt Estes Howard for Sunday even- 
ing, November 19, 7.30, is ‘‘Our Right to 
A)l the Truth.’’ Mr. Howard is handling 
various topics of the day with considerable 
breadth and force. All seats free and a wel- 
come. : 


Ministers’ Monday Club, November 20, 
10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. L. R. 
Daniels will preside. Rev. A. N. Somers 
will give the address, on ‘‘The Holy Ghost 
Movement in Shiloh, Me.’’ The public in- 
vited. 


Church of the Disciples: The pastor, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, was ordained to the minis- 
try by the Free Baptists, on the 19th of No- 
vember, 1849. Next Sunday being the fiftieth 
anniversary of that event, his moming dis- 
course will take the form of ‘‘A Retrospect.’ 


A meeting will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, November 21, at three o’clock, to 
hear the report of a committee to draught the 
constitution for the proposed new Metropoli- 
tan Organization of Missionary Work in and 
about Boston. 


At the Hotel Vendome, Wednesday even- 
ing, November 8, the Unitarian Club, Hon. 
Winslow Warren presiding, listened to inter- 
esting addresses by Rev. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, Mr. George H. Ellis, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, and Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
all of whom referred to the National Confer- 
ence recently held at Washington, and to the 
impressions created by it. 


Second Church, Rev. Thomas Van Ness: 
Services commemorative of the two hundredth 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Second Church will be held on Sunday 
and Monday, November 19, 20. At the Sun- 
day morning service the minister will deliver 
an historical sermon, to be followed by ad- 
dresses by Rev. E. A. Horton and Mr. W. W. 
Blackmar. A young people’s meeting will 
be held in the afternoon, and a ‘‘ Puritan 
Service’’ in the evening. On Monday, at 
10.30 A.M., the Women’s Alliance will have 
a meeting, with addresses upon ‘‘What 
Women have done in the United States since 
the founding of the Second Church.’’ On 
Monday evening at 7.30 Gov. Wolcott, Presi- 
dent Eliot, Dr. Hale, and Prof. Peabody 
will speak upon ‘‘The Influence of the Sec- 
ond Church in America,’’ The choir of the 
church will be assisted at these services by a 
chorus of sixty voices. 


Amherst, Mass.—Through a misunder- 
standing, no minister appeared to conduct the 
service on Sunday, November 12. The pul- 
pit was very acceptably filled by Prof. W. P. 
Brooks, who read Dr. Savage’s sermon on 
‘*Unitarianism. ’’ 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: After a month’s vaca- 
tion, services were resumed the first Sunday 
in September. The Sunday-school gave a 
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splendid harvest concert on Sunday evening, 
October 29. Vesper services, which our pas- 
tor instituted in 1896, are held the first Sun- 
day in each month throughout the year, 
excepting July, August, and September, and 
are always largely attended. Ever since last 
Easter a chorus choir of thirty mixed voices, 
under the direction of Charles H. Davis, an 
excellent choir-master, has taken the place of 
the former church quartette. Nothing has 
ever gladdened the hearts of the members of 
our church so much as to see our own young 
people in the choir, and to hear their young, 
fresh voices ‘‘praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.’’ 


Francestown, N.H.—Rev. St. Ethelburt 
Yates has received a unanimous call to the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church here. Mr. 
Yates has accepted the call, and began his 
work November 1. Mr. Yates comes to us 
with a rich mental and spiritual experience, 
and the society hopes to take a new lease in 
spiritual life. 


Helena, Mont.—Rev. Carleton F. Brown: 
The annual meeting, November 9. was the 
eighth anniversary of the founding of the 
Unitarian church here. In every way the 
meeting was a great success. All depart- 
ments reported progress, and a subscription 
of $1,650 was raised toward the purchase of 
a building-lot. 


Keokuk, Ia.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. M. Bennett: Rev. F. M. Bennett 
has resigned from the pastorate of our so- 
ciety, to accept a call from the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Lawrence, Kan. The resig- 
nation has been accepted. He expects to 
take up his work in the latter place very 
soon. The Keokuk society is now in need 
of another minister. 


Newton Centre, Mass.—Rev. C. W. 
Wendte has accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the Unitarian society for the year 
beginning November 1. Mr. Wendie has 
been invited to preach the Thanksgiving Day 
sermon on November 30 before the united 
congregations of Newton Centre in the Meth- 
odist church. : 


Oakland, Cal.—Rev. B. Fay Mills has 
accepted an invitation to occupy the pupit of 
the Unitarian church until March 1. Mr. 
Mills is drawing crowded congregations, and 
his earnest discourses are much enjoyed. 


Topeka, Kan.—October 20 was a red- 
letter day for the First Unitarian Society of 
Topeka, for that evening the church cele- 
brated the cancellation of its debt. For the 
last four years in particular the church has 
worked earnestly with this end in view. The 
women of the church, working through the 
Branch Alliance, have been the chief factor 
in this happy consummation. They have 
worked untiringly, often under most discour- 
aging circumstances. Gratitude is felt by 
the society for the financial aid that has 
come from a number of the Alliance Branches 
in the East. From many of these, letters of 
congratulation were received to make our 
evening more glad. A congratulatory tele- 
gram from the convention of the Women’s 
Alliance, in session in Washington, was 
much appreciated. Mr. Eliot sent us a most 
kindly and helpful word. We were also 
fortunate in having with us Rev. George W. 
Stone of Kansas City, field agent for the 
American Unitarian Association for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. . The 
church is already working with renewed zeal . 
under the impetus of patient efforts fiually 
crowned with success. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass.— Rev. John 
Snyder will be installed pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 22. The following is the expected 
programme: Scripture reading by Rev. Ed- 
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ward H. Chandler; invocation by Rev. Ed- 
ward J. Young; sermon by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers; prayer by Rev. Henry F. Jenks; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes; charge to the people, Rev. George 
Batchelor; welcome to the town, Rev. Parris 
T. Farwell; hymn, read by Rev. Howard B. 
Grose; benediction by the pastor. . 


Winchester, Mass.—Rev. Frederic Gill 
of Arlington, Mass , will address the Young 
People’s Religious Union here on Sunday 
evening, November 10. 


Norfolk Conference.—The autumn meet- 
ing of the Norfolk Conference was held in the 
Milton church on Thursday, November 2. 
The weather was fine; and about four hundred 
persons attended, sixteen ministers being 
present, with delegates, and more than that 
number of parishes being represented. The 
church looked attractive, and was praised by 
several persons. The pulpit and the com- 
munion table were adorned with beautiful 
chrysanthemums. The meeting was called to 
order by the president of the conference, Mr. 
E. J. Lewis. As previously announced, the 
general subject was ‘‘The Influence of the 
Church,’’ considered under the three divi- 
sions of ‘‘ The Practical Work of the Church, ’’ 
‘*The Theological,’’? ‘‘The Spiritual,’’ and 
presented respectively, and in a very able 
manner, by Mr. Robert A. Woods of the 
South End House, by Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
and by Rev. Richard W. Boynton. Mr. Woods 
spoke of the practical work of the Church as 
its tangible expression, which should extend 
beyond its conventional limits. Mr. Dole 
spoke of the high sentiment of patriotism, 
with its devotion and loyalty, and of its sim- 
ilarity to that of religion,— the spontaneous 
impulse being the same. He spoke of a 
faith in God so absolute and so loyal that 
evil and suffering are accepted from his 
hands, and are regarded, not as obstacles to 
the religious life, but, rather, by being over- 
come, as opportunities for a yet higher devel- 
opment. Mr. Boynton referred to the form of 
religious service in churches, of its divisions 
of reading, music, prayer, and sermon, of the 
devotional spirit in which each should be 
met, and of the power of each to appeal to the 
emotions. There can be no religious experi- 
ence that is not preceded by emotion. Emo- 
tions are the deep-lying roots of religion. 
After the addresses, remarks were made bear- 
ing upon the general subject by Miss Chan- 
ning, Rev. E. C. Butler, and others. At 
half-past one an excellent lunch was served 
in the Town Hall, and at half-past two the 
people reassembled in the church for the after- 
noon service. 

After the roll-call of the parishes, resolu- 
tions were read on the death of Rev. George 
H. Hosmer, late minister at Neponset; and 
appreciative and touching tributes were paid 
to his memory by Mr. George Dexter and by 
Rey. George Littlefield, Mr. Hosmer’s suc- 
cessor. An anthem was sung by the choir of 
the church, Rev. E. C. Butler read the 
Scripture lesson and offered prayer; and Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., preached the con- 
ference sermon, using for his text 2 Thessa- 
lonians iii. 1, ‘*That the word of the Lord 
may have free course, and be glorified.’’ 

Mr. Crothers gave an inspiring analysis of 
Unitarianism. He illustrated his thought by 
three supposed experiences. Three children 
of our faith go forth and find in other 
churches what most appeals to them. One 
says that he has found the Christ that he 
wants,—a Christ that is the inspirer of life, 
a Christ that he is constrained to love. An- 
other says that he has found a God of love, 
— that evil does not exist. The third says 
that he has found the true exponent of the 
brotherhood of man,—a brotherhood with the 
poor and sinful, not simply theoretical, but 
actual. Mr. Crothers said that he knew how 
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he should reply to these three persons. To 
the one who had found Christ he should say, 
not that he loved Christ too much, but that 
he needed to love him yet more. If he be 
constrained to love Christ, he should be thus 
constrained to love truth. To the one who 
said that he had found a God of love, that 
there is no eyil, that all is good,—to such a 
one could be made answer that more and more 
and higher trust is needed,—the trust that 
recognizes sin and suffering, and yet with this 
recognition loves God and feels assured that 
God is love, a trust that can say, in the words 
of Tennyson, — 


**T do not understand: I love.’’ 


And to him who thought that he had found 
the true exponent of the brotherhood of man 
could be explained that the conception of the 
brotherhood of man is so broad and high that 
it includes a brotherhood, not only with the 
poor and sinful, but also with the revered and 
the great, the existent and the pre-existent. 
These are the thoughts which distinguish our 
religion, which mark its attitude, which tend 
to make it free and glorified. 


Michigan Conference.—The twenty- 
fourth annual meeting was held at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., November 1, 2, and 3, the first 
session being devoted to a service of instal- 
lation of Rev. Ernest C. Smith, recently of 
Framingham, Mass., to the pastorate of the 
People’s Church of Kalamazoo. The follow- 
ing order of service was followed: music by 
the choir; invocation by Rey. Francis Potter 
Daniels of Alto; Scripture reading by Rev. 
Eliza M. Hickok of Grand Haven; hymn by 
the congregation; sermon by Rev. Joseph 
Henry Crooker of Ann Arbor; music by the 
choir; prayer of installation by Rev. Leslie 
W. Sprague of Grand Rapids; charge to the 
minister by Rev. Samuel J. Stewart of Battle 
Creek; welcome to the city and to the church 
by Mr. Meyer Dessenberg of Kalamazoo; 
fellowship of the churches by the secretary cf 
the conference; and a brief but impressive 
address to the people by Rev. Joseph Henry 
Crooker. The sermon was an eloquent and 
winning statement of Unitarian principles, 
and not only won the closest hearing, but 
was very fully reported in the local papers, 
thus bringing the message for which the 
newly installed pastor is to stand, in his own 
way, to the attention of the community at 
large. Mr. Stewart’s charge to the minister, 
also well reported, was especially appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and placed special 
emphasis upon the fact that the new pastor 
must be true to the name of the People’s 
Church and minister to all the people. 
Following the service of installation, a recep- 
tion was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
and to the delegates and visitors by the con- 
gregation of the People’s Church. A de- 
lightful hour was enjoyed by many. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the Min- 
isters’ Conference, which seemed especially 
appropriate after the services of the evening 
before. Rev. Francis Potter Daniels, re- 
cently of Harvard Divinity School, gave a 
searching paper on ‘‘The Vicarious Function 
of the Minister’s Life.’’? Rather than an 
essay, it was a heart-to-heart talk about the 


Business Notices. 


There is now on exhibition in one of the Summer Street 
windows of Messrs. A. Shuman & Co. the elegant gold- 
mounted sword presented by the citizens of Baltimore to 
Capt. N. Mayo Dyer, U.S.N., who commanded the 
armored cruiser “Baltimore” at the battle of Manila Bay, 
May 1, 188. 


Beauty in Oak.—If any one of our readers would like 
to see a really beautiful piece of furniture ata merely nomi- 
nal price, let him go to 48 Canal Street, and ask to see 
No. 3447H. This password will open the door to one of 
the most charming sideboards ever seen in this city at an 
inexpensive price. It is one of the great attractions this 
month at the Paine Furniture warerooms. 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 
of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 

THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


Deaths. 


At Nice, Italy, 30th ult,, Delia D. Thorndike, widow of 
John H. Thorndike. | 

At Brookfield, rst inst., Walter Bradford, only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford $. Damon, aged 20 yrs. 11 mos. 


14 days. 
At Brookfield, 4th inst., Lucy G., widow of the late 
Charles H. Giffin, aged 74 yrs. 


At Lawrence, 6th inst., Frederick E, Clarke, 65 yrs. 

The city’s foremost citizen, the chief pillar in the Unita- 
rian church, the dearly, beloved friend, the man of public 
spirit, of great heart and splendid ideals. G. H. YY. 


In the recent death of Miss Emily Peirce Robinson, of 
Dorchester, we have lost from our midst a singularly lov- 
able, useful, and noble soul. Those who met her of late 
years recognized easily the usefulness and the nobility, 
for they saw her in the midst of her active work for others. 
She was born and educated in Dorchester, where her 
ancestors on both sides were among its earliest settlers ; 
and she identified herself with the social and charitable 
life of the town. 

She was the beloved president of the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Sewing Club, connected with the old First Parish on 
Meeting-house Hill; she was a manager of the Industrial 
School for Girls on Centre Street; belonged to the Dor- 
chester Woman’s Club, and served on several committees ; 
also visited for many years the Home for Aged Colored 
Women on Myrtle Street tofread and play to the inmates, 
who rejoiced to welcome her smiling face. She was also 
deeply interested in the Dorchester Musical Club. 

In her own home she was the devoted daughter, sister, 
and friend. It is a simple thing to write the words. The 
difficult thing’ is to try to convey to others the picture of 
the beautiful character that gave life and color to all these 
exterior things. It was a character not readily under- 
stood by all; for the stately figure, the strong physical 
nature, the noble womanly bearing, gave little token of 
the singularly sweet, joyous, loving heart—like a happy 
little child’s—that.lay beneath. 

Though sorrow and trials came to her, that radiant 
sweetness never passed away till the shadow of death 
fell plainly on her face. 

Her memory remains to those who loved her as that of 
one singularly true, constant, pure-hearted, devoted, try- 
ing to take all things—sorrow and suffering—from the 
hand of her heavenly Father, and to bear all patiently 
and lovingly for him. The love and the longing that fol- 
low her he only can measure, as he only can comfort. 
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UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 
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Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Ox/ord. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services 
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work of the ministry. And one with highest 
ideals of consecration and devoted service led 
others to the place of vision, where inspira- 
tion is to be had. ‘‘Because humanity is an 
evolution in time and the sacrifice of the 
good is ever freeing future generations and 
making them one with God,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
righteous of all ages do perpetually make a 
vicarious atonement for the race. The vica- 
rious function of the minister is to do his 
part in this vicarious atonement, —to labor to 
make men one with their higher natures, one 
with another, one with God. It is, at least, 
fivefold,—first, as a mediator between God 
and man; second, as a prophet; third, to use 
the homely phrase of Socrates, to be a mid- 
wife to lives that are in travail with a higher 
truth; fourth, as a reformer; and, fifth, as a 
Good Samaritan. ’’ 

The secretary of the conference opened the 
discussion with a word of appreciation, not 
only of the paper, but of its author, whose 
life had been proven to be one with the spirit 
of his utterance. Mr. Crooker regretted the 
use of such words as ‘‘vicarious,’’ which 
cannot have for us the old meaning, but ex- 
pressed his fullest appreciation of the literary 
excellence and moral power of the paper by 
Mr. Daniels. Mr. Smith closed the discus- 
sion with sympathetic and: deeply apprecia- 
tive words. 

The noon hour devotional meeting was 
conducted by Rev. Eliza Mary Hickok of 
Grand Haven, who has recently come to this 
conference from Massachusetts. She took for 
her topic ‘‘The Upward Look,’’ and, with 
psalm and hymn and prayer, prepared her 
hearers for the word of uplift and strength 
which she brought to all. At 12.30 lunch 
was served by the ladies of the People’s 
Church in the beautiful rooms in the lower 
part of the building, and never did the 
people of any conference sit at more bounti- 
ful tables. 

At two o’clock the conference proper duly 
convened, Mr. A. C. Kingman, the presi- 
dent, presiding. An address of welcome, 
bearing out the cordiality already demon- 
strated, and seasoned with both wit and wis- 
dom, was made by Mr. W. R. Taylor of 
Kalamazoo. The response of the president 
of the conference was expressive of the high- 
est purpose of the gathering. The president 
appointed the following committees: Creden- 
tials, Mrs. C. G. Kleinstiick, Mrs. A. E. 
Treadway, and Rev. Fred V. Hawley; Busi- 
ness and Resolutions, Mr. C. S, Udell, Mr. 
D. C. Brownell, and Rev. George W. Buck- 
ley; Nominations, Mr. W. R. Taylor, Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, and Mrs. C. S. 
Udell. 

The programme of the afternoon considered 
‘*Our Opportunity for Service’’; and Mrs. 
W. H. Longley of Kalamazoo read a paper 
on ‘Opportunity for Service in the Home,’’ 
in which she advocated more deliberate ways 
of living, especially in the home, in order 
that spiritual nurture might be given to the 
young. Mrs. Marie Sprague Holden of 
Grand Rapids spoke of the Sunday-school as 
an opportunity for service, emphasizing the 
need of the Sunday-school to supplement 
even the best home training. Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley of Jackson spoke of the opportunity 
for service which the church has in the com- 
munity, putting before churches the idea of 
Jesus, ‘‘not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.’’ Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, Rev. Paul R. 
Frothingham, delegate of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Mr. C. S. Udell, 
former president of the Michigan Conference, 
took part in the discussion which followed. 
In the evening, after an opening prayer by 
Rev. Jacob Merrifield, Universalist pastor of 
Mansfield, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, dele- 
gate of the American Unitarian Association, 
was introduced, and in an eloquent address 
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invited all liberal churches to the fullest and 
freest co-operation. He corrected the errone- 
ous impression that a church must be Unita- 
rian in name, in order to belong to the Uni- 
tarian Association, and expressed the aim of 
a body of free and independent churches, as- 
sociated for larger action and worthier 
efficiency. Rev. W. W. Fenn then gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Rise of Unita- 
rianism,’’ which in an hour repeated the 
heroisms of many generations. 

On Friday morning the business meeting 
was held, reports of officers rendered, and 
resolutions passed. Among the resolutions 
was One upon the death of Rev. C. G. How- 
land, formerly a member of the Michigan 
Conference; one of greeting to Mrs. Bartlett 
Crane, voicing the general hope for her speedy 
recovery; resolution of thanks to the Kala- 
mazoo congregation for its bountiful and 
generous hospitality, to the press of Kalama- 
zoo for its full and accurate reports, to Mr 
Fenn for his able and instructive lecture; 
resolutions looking toward more active mis- 
sionary efforts, and expressing the interest of 
the conference in the closer co-operation of 
the Unitarian and Universalist churches. 
Rev. F. C. Southworth then delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Sources of Missionary Zeal, ’’ 
which was listened to with great interest, 
and, let us hope, with profit, since there is 
need of larger effort here. 

The conference closed with an earnest word 
from Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, who ap- 
pealed to all to put into practice, in even 
humble ways, the inspiration of these meet- 
ings. And, after another bountiful repast 
served by the ladies of the church, the con- 
ference closed one of the most profitable and 
enjoyable of its twenty-four annual meetings. 

The officers of the conference for the ensu- 
ing year are: Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, 
Ann Arbor, president; Mr. Otto Ihling, Kal- 
amazoo, vice-president; Mr. A. M. Tucker, 
Jackson, treasurer; Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, 
secretary and delegate to the Missionary 
Council. Missionary Committee: Mr. C. S. 
Udell, Grand Rapids; Mr. A. C. Kingman, 
Battle Creek; Dr. A. W. Ives, Detroit; and 
Rev. George W. Buckley, Battle Creek. 


Leslie W. Sprague, Secretary. 
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years. Write us about organs if you are interested, 
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is an exquisite dentifrice. Please 
try it. Your teeth deserve the 


best care you can give them. 
Health, happiness, and comfort 
depend upon them. 


Price, 25 cents. At Druggists. Sample 

vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of 
oat, 2 cents. Address EK. W. Hoyt & 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: e 
1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 
3. What can we know about God? 
4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaves. 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 


Send for a specimen copy. 


‘ 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


227 Congress Street. - - - Boston, 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 


the sake of preaching to a larger congregation _ 


than can be reached on Sunday morning. 
PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Rev. Edward C. Guild. ; 


The death of Rev. Edward C. Guild takes 
from many of us a much-loved friend and a 
good ‘‘helper’’ of those who would live in 
the spirit. He was so quiet in his work 
and ways, so much a:student and so little the 
man of bustling action, that Iam again re- 
minded how the Lord is not always—or, per- 
haps, usually—in the fire or the whirlwind 
or the earthquake, but in the still, small 
voice. Assuredly, no true voice ‘‘is without 
its signification’’?; and sooner—or, it may 
be, later—such voices are heard. 

I wish especially to commemorate the ser- 
vice in which he was, to say the least, indi- 
vidual and quite unique. We have had in 
this country very few men who have had such 
a genuine passion for the best books or who 
have done so much to circulate the knowledge 
of whatever has been best thought and said 
in literature. He might well have used the 
words of old Sir Thomas Browne: ‘‘I cannot 
contemn a man for ignorance, but behold 
him with as much pity as I do Lazarus... . 
To this (as calling myself a scholar) I am 
obliged by the duty of my condition. I 
make not, therefore, my head a grave, but a 
treasury of knowledge. I intend no monop- 
oly, but a community, in learning. I study 
not for my own sake only, but for theirs that 
study not for themselves. ’’ 

Certainly, Mr. Guild made his head a 
treasury of knowledge for any one who needed 
help in the intellectual life. He gave his 
time, he lent his books, he wrote innumer- 
able letters. He kept up, I believe, lifelong 
correspondences with persons whom he had 
found—often in some little, odd nook or 
comer of the world—hungry for bits of the 
intellectual bread of life which he could give 
them. He gave, too, with a wonderful, 
divine generosity, a certain largeness in giv- 
ing which belongs to all royal natures, that 
made one recall the words spoken to Sir 
Launfal, — 


‘*The gift without the giver is bare.’’ 


His gift was by no means bare; for, with 
the book, the thought, the fresh mental stim- 
ulus, he gave himself. Now I doubt whether 
there be any truer or much more needed ser- 
vice in the world than that of simply helping 
persons to a knowledge of the best poetry, 
and imparting—if it can be imparted—a 
genuine love for it; and this was a part of 
the service rendered by Mr. Guild in so many 
countless ways. Through his lectures and 
his correspondence, but more, it may be, 
through his every-day talk, a hint, a sugges- 
tion, his own enthusiasm,—well did the 
Greeks call enthusiasm ‘‘the God within,’’ 
—he lighted the sacred fire, which began to 
glow until, at last, how many lives were illu- 
mined! 

If there were a certain reserve about him, 
—something which at first made one hesitate 
to intrude upon him,—it was only the reserve 
that guards all strongest personalities, that 
very properly keeps off foolishness or trivial- 
ity. Doubtless he could on occasion say the 
swift, lightning-like word. Pretence, or 
pompous stupidity or weakness, where there 
‘ought to be strength, found little accceptance 

with him. Would it not have been a sort of 
betrayal of the best and highest not to have 
greeted meanness or folly with appropriate 
words? But under that reserve or seeming 
severity was the very heart of kindness and 
that best of all tenderness, —the tenderness of 
a strong nature firmly rooted in the right and 
the true. - 

But, if I dwell upon the more intellectual 
elements of his character, it is not to ignore 
his work directly as a preacher, Like Dr. 
Channing, Mr. Guild had the faculty of 
making men feel religious. Though he was 
not what is commonly called ‘‘a popular 
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preacher, ’’ those of his listeners who had the 
spiritual insight to discern the spiritual life 
that was so rich and abundant in him felt 
that this man touched and helped them as 
very few more brilliant ministers had reached 
them. He was very simple in his sermons, 
but what he said went straight to the soul. 
It was not a lecture or a literary essay; but 
it was what a Sermon ought to be,—a spirit- 
ual help and ‘‘means of grace.’’ It had a 
lift in it that, for the time being, at least, 
carried one, by sheer force of the speaker’s 
own goodness, into the very heart of things. 
Surely, it was worth while to try to be good, 
if one could be so much at peace with life 
and with God as ¢hat/ 

How unselfish he was, how true, how 
brave, without the least grumbling or petti- 
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ness, all who knew him well, remember in 
gladness to-day. ‘‘A true soldier in the lib- 
eration war of humanity’’: he was that, and 
much more. If his weapons were quietness, 
patience, long-suffering, faithful and not al- 
ways properly recognized work, love for beau- 
tiful things, beautifully said,—these, too, 
were ‘‘fruits of the spirit,’’ a spirit which 
has gladdened and refreshed many whose 
lives it has enriched. 
Joun A. BELLOws. 


The war in South Africa will cause a loss 
of millions of dollars to American manufact- 
urers, whose commercial relations with that 
country have been steadily growing in volume 
for many years. 
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To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, Balance 
Sheet at Close of Business, October 31st, 1899 


CENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS 


United States Bonds at par 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


$1,000,000.00 


Bondsiatpar,. , . + eee 1,000,000.00 
Railroad and other bonds . . . 892,839.52 
Demand Loans (with collateral or 

BEMEEIER) ees... |}: 3,012,265.00 
Time Loans (with collateral or 

STBBETOS) sits uli) sce a 6,171,470.00 
Time Loans, States 50,000.00 

+ ** Counties 30,000.00 

#8 ise Cities.. Jit 4,073,408,47 

be “Towns. .. A 359,475.00 
Cash in banks and office. . ; 5,225,612.03 
Expense 2.) ns 37,412.74 
Accounts receivable . ... + 4,289.01 


$21,856,771.77 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 
Guarantee Fund . 1,000,000,00 
Profit and Loss . 322,766.09 
Earnings Undivided 245,016.23 
Deposits . 2 $19,288, 989,45 


“$21, 856,771.77 


TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL ACREEMENTS 


ASSETS 

United States Bonds . .. . $18,648.88 
City and Town Bonds ... - 37,427.23 
Railroad Bonds. . . .. « 123,472.20 
Railroad Stocks . 447,545.09 
Bank Stocks . 2° Se 90,695.75 
Miscellaneous Stocks. . . 37,250.16 
Mortgages on Real Estate 1,642,140.75 
Policies, General Trust Fund . . 43,010.32 
Deposits inSayings Banks . . . 5,836.07 
Real Estate (Special Trust) . . 63,569,387 
Notes Receivable (General Trust), 430,000.00 
Notes Receivable (Special Trust), 81,500.00 
Cashin Banka 2 ... vp soups 67,540.73 

$3,088,636.55 


LIABILITIES 
Trust Accounts . $3,034,636.41 
Income} ..“ ners ivention! te 48,643.92 
Diyidends\ ion hk a se a 4,956.22 
Taxes . : ‘ 400.00 
$3,088,636.55 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


ROBERT CODMAN. 
AMOS W. STETSON, 
N. THAYER. 

J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 
CHARLES F, CHOATE, 


Surro.x, ss. 


FRANKLIN HAVEN. 
CHARLES U. COTTING. 
GEORGE DEXTER. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 


D, R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


EDMUND DWIGHT. 
Cc, H, DALTON, 
CHARLES L. YOUNG. 
JAMES J. STORROW. 
ROGER WOLCOTT. 


Boston, November 8th, 1899, 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of The New England Trust Company, 
being a majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to the truth of the statement, by 
them subscribed, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 3 


(Signed) Before me, 


NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The man I marry,’’ ‘said she, with a 
stamp, ‘‘must be a herol?? ‘‘He will be,’’ 
remarked the cautious bachelor. 


Children’s Queer Sayings.—Tom was pres- 
ent when his aunt, speaking of Tennyson’s 
death, said, ‘‘After all, he was an old man: 
it was time for him to be in Abraham’s 
bosom.’’ ‘‘Abraham’s bosom must be nearly 
full now,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Perhaps he will 
have to go into Isaac’s.’’ 


A city young lady was spending her sum- 
mer vacation in the country. ‘‘Uncle 
Rasmus, ’’ she said one day, ‘‘is that chicken 
standing by the gate a Brahmin?’’ ‘‘No,’’ 
said the old farmer, ‘‘that is a Leghorn.’’ 
‘‘How simple of me!’’ said the city young 
lady. ‘‘I might have known that myself! 
I can see the horns on his ankles now!’’ 


One part of an elevator-boy’s duty is to 
answer questions, but not even an elevator- 
boy can be expected to know everything. A 
guest at one of the big hotels, while going 
down in the elevator, remarked to the colored 
elevator-man, ‘‘I want to go to the wharf 
where the tea was thrown overboard.’’ 
‘¢Well,’’ said the man, looking mystified, 
‘‘you’d better inquire at the office. I reckon 
that was before I came here: I’ve only been 
in Boston about a year.’’—Zoston Transcript. 


Any Old Lock.—Since ‘Paderewski’s mar- 
riage the story is being revived of a well- 
known society woman, who wrote to him for 
‘fa lock of hair.’’ She received this reply: 
‘* Dear Madame,—M. Paderewski directs me 
to say that it affords him much pleasure to 
comply with your request. You, failed to 
specify whose hair you desire. So he sends 
samples of that of his valet, cook, waiter, 
and mattress belonging to M. Pullman, pro- 
prietor of the coach in which he travelled in 
America. ’’—Public Opinion. 


A Struggle for Consistency.—Prince Henry 
of Orleans has a pleasant system of literary 
work. When he travels, he takes with him a 
corps of talented men, including a physician, 
a scientist, an editor, an historian, and a 
photographer, each of whom makes a daily 
contribution to the book which is to describe 
the journey. In describing his method at a 
Paris salon, a friend ironically asked, ‘‘And 
what is the hard work which you do for your 
book??? ‘‘The hardest of all,’’ said the 
prince. ‘‘I have the overwhelming duty of 
making the various accounts agree. ’’ 


Numerous complaints had come before a 
certain public official in regard to the quality 
of food served to the inmates of one of the 
public institutions, and he determined to in- 
vestigate. Making his way to the building 
just about dinner-time, he encountered two 
men carrying a huge, steaming boiler. ‘‘Put 
that kettle down!’’ he ordered brusquely; 
and the men at once obeyed. ‘‘Get me a 
spoon !’’ he next commanded. The man that 
brought the spoon was about to say some- 
thing, but was ordered to keep silent. 
‘*Take off the lid!’’ was the next command. 
“*I’m going to taste it.’? The two men, 
cowed by the official’s brusqueness, watched 
him gulp down a good mouthful. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say that you call this soup?’’ the 
official demanded. ‘‘Why, it tastes to me 
more like dirty water.’’ ‘‘So it is, sir,’’ 
replied one of the men, respectfully. ‘‘We 
were scrubbing the floors.’’—Z xchange. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURAAIGE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, TOoll ss eee geeeetee = aeeees $28,109,073.59 
LIABIGITVES(.-.ccascccsnegememnpwen csc ccs ay $16,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANN Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
any policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
p padnee insurance values to which the insured is en- 
fitle by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Srev s Office. 
BENJ. F ENS President. 
FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Die TRULL, Secreta) 
M. » PORN R, Asst. Sec. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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vis Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis cae 
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GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
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PRINTER and 
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Illustrating, Mercantile Print- 
ing, Printing and Binding of 
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